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RAILWAY RATES AS PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 


The most potent single factor leading to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution was the desire to terminate the intolerable 
state of affairs brought about by the several colonies’ practice 
of imposing customs barriers against one another — “ mutually 
oppressing each other’s industries.” In the Constitution, accord- 
ingly, the several states conferred upon Congress the exclusive 
power to regulate interstate commerce. Under that grant of 
power, Congress passed the Act to Regulate Commerce, which 
established the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is an illus- 
tration of the irony of fate that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in turn has sought to deny and destroy that freedom to 
trade over the entire area of the United States, and to re-establish 
the doctrine that each locality is entitled to the enjoyment of the 
advantages accruing to it by virtue of its location. 

In James and Mayer Buggy Co. vs. The Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co., et al. (4 I. C. R.), the 
railways sought to justify the charging of a lower rate from Cin- 
cinnati to Augusta than from Cincinnati to Social Circle, an inter- 
mediate point, by saying that the presence of competition for the 
market at Augusta, and the absence thereof at Social Circle, 
caused the traffic of Cincinnati with Augusta and Social Circle 
respectively to be carried under dissimilar circumstances and con- 
ditions. At Baltimore and other seaboard cities there were large 
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manufactories of buggies and carriages which could deliver their 
products to Augusta at prices which the manufactories at Cin- 
cinnati could not meet, unless the railways leading from Cincin- 
nati were allowed to make rates to Augusta that would be 
unremunerative if extended to Social Circle and other local 
points, for the trade of which the Baltimore manufacturers 
found it not worth while to compete actively. The commission 
said: 

Independent of the rate to shorter-distance points on their lines, defend- 
ants insist that they may lawfully make such lower rate to the longer-distance 
point as will prevent eastern manufacturers more advantageously located from 
taking the Augusta market from Cincinnati manufacturers. The right to 
make the lower charge for the longer distance is averred to be necessary to 
secure the transportation of carriages from Cincinnati, which, without the 
advantage of such lower charge, would come from the factories of eastern 
makers. .... If the contention of the defendants is justified by the statute, 
and they can avail themselves of its exceptional provision and charge more 
for the shorter distance for the purpose of equalizing commercial conditions 
and trade relations between the cities of Cincinnati and Baltimore in the 
Augusta market, the same thing may be done to place Cincinnati carriage- 
makers on an equal footing with those of Augusta in the Augusta market, or 
to relieve any city from any disadvantage in markets of other cities, or to 
deprive all cities or places of production of any advantage resulting from 
location. Such an interpretation would make the fourth section of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce practically inoperative, and with such a license in rate- 
making, carriers might give advantage to or build or destroy the carriage or 
other business of any city or locality. 

The commission here speaks so unequivocally that its words 
require no comment or elucidation, beyond the statement that of 
course the liberty to enable a producer or trader, wherever located, 
to sell his wares in any market, wherever located, does not confer 
upon railways “the license to give advantage to or build or 
destroy the carriage or other business of any city or locality.” 
Nor does the history of railway rates afford any ground for the 
fear that in this matter liberty will degenerate into license. 

In E. M. Raworth vs. Northern Pacific Railroad Co., et al. 
(5 I. C. R.), the Interstate Commerce Commission said: 

The Atlantic seaboard sugar refined at New York has the advantage 


{over the Pacific coast sugar refined at San Francisco] at Missouri River 
points of the shorter haul, and the further fact is present that the trunk lines 
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over which it is transported are enabled by the greater amount of their traffic 
and for other reasons to charge lower rates on traffic in general than the 
transcontinental lines over which the Pacific coast sugar refined at San 
Francisco is transported [to Missouri River points]. On the other hand, the 
sugar refined at San Francisco has the advantage over that refined at New 
York when points some distance west of the Missouri River points are 
reached, and from thence on to the Pacific coast. In other words, each has the 
advantage in what may be termed its own natural territory. These natural 
commercial advantages resulting from location were intended to be main- 
tained and promoted, and not destroyed or neutralized, by the “long and 
short haul” rule of the statute. 


The tremendous weight which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission lays upon distance in the making of railway rates is 
further illustrated by its obiter dicta in Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., et al. (67. C. R.). In that case the 
commission ordered that the rate on iron and steel shipped from 
Pueblo, Colo., to San Francisco, be made 75 per cent. of the rate 
from Chicago to San Francisco, because the distance from Pueblo 
to San Francisco was 60 per cent. of the distance from Chicago 
to San Francisco. The commission said: 





The offsetting of natural disadvantages of a business at one place as com- 
pared to a like business at another, by discrimination in freight charges, is 
inconsistent with the equality provisions of the statute. Therefore the excess 
of cost to the complainant in manufacturing its products at Pueblo over that 
of its competitors in other localities [Chicago] by reason of inferiority of its 
coal and iron ore; the structure or condition of its plant and cost of labor, 
or other like causes, is not to be considered in ascertaining the rightful relative 
adjustment of rates from such places. 





In Anthony Salt Co., et al., vs. The Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co., et al. (5 I. C. R.), the commission held that Hutchinson, 
Kans., salt was denied “ the reasonable advantage of its proximity 
to the market ”’ by a charge of 35 cents per 100 Ibs. from respect- 
ively Hutchinson to Fort Worth, a distance of 427 miles, and 
St. Louis to Fort Worth, a distance of 743 miles. The com- 
mission held that under these respective charges the railways 
were violating the law by “hauling Michigan salt a distance of 
316 miles without charge.’”’ The commission brushed aside as of 
no consequence the fact that the Michigan salt paid 8 cents per 
100 Ibs. to reach St. Louis. It is ordered that— 
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the maximum rate on salt from Hutchinson to Galveston and Texas common 
points be fixed at 27 cents per 100 Ibs. so long as the rate on salt from St. 
Louis to Texas points is fixed at 35%4 cents per 100 Ibs., and that the relation 
and proportion be hereafter maintained between rates on salt from St. Louis 
and Hutchinson to Texas common points as hereby established. 


By this decision and order the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in effect established a customs barrier of 8 cents per 100 Ibs. 
against Michigan salt which sought a market in Texas. It is 
instructive, in this connection, to note that the commission itself 
found that the difference in the cost of production of salt was 
only 5 cents per 280 Ibs. in favor of Michigan. 

In 1891 the real-estate operators and the jobbing merchants 
of Minneapolis, and to some extent the millers of Minneapolis, 
became alarmed lest Duluth should impair the ascendency of 
Minneapolis as a milling center and, by reflex action, as a jobbing 
center, for the farmer tends to buy his supplies where he sells his 
produce. The Mississippi River no longer furnished all the power 
needed by the Minneapolis inills, and the cost of coal was $1.50 a 
ton more in Minneapolis than in Duluth, because the latter city 
was located directly upon Lake Superior. 

The railways of the Northwest, after much warring of rates, 
had agreed upon a division of the competitive grain traffic between 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and Milwaukee. That division of the traffic 
provided, among other things, that from a large territory in 
North and South Dakota and in Minnesota the rates on wheat 
should be identical to Minneapolis and to Duluth, though numer- 
ous points in the territory in question were from 7 per cent., or 
20 miles, to 30 per cent., or 106 miles, nearer to Minneapolis than 
to Duluth. Of those equal rates the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis complained before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, alleging that they subjected Minneapolis to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. The commission 
ordered that the rates in question be made to correspond abso- 
lutely to the respective distances, that is, that the existing rates to 
Minneapolis be reduced by from 7 to 30 per cent. (5 J. C. R., 
The Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis vs. The Great North- 
ern Railway Co., et al.). 
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The doctrine that dispuies arising out of the trade jealousies 
of rival business centers are to be settled by the application of the 
distance tariff would lead to the readjustment of the entire inter- 
state commerce of the United States, and to the destruction of an 
enormous percentage of the existing trade relations. To illus- 
trate: The distance from Chicago and Milwaukee to St. Paul is 
little more than half the distance from St. Louis to St. Paul. Yet 
the freight rates from St. Louis to St. Paul are only 5 per cent. 
in excess of the freight rates from Chicago and Milwaukee to St. 
Paul. On low-grade freight the advantage of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee over St. Louis is less than 1 cent per 100 lbs., “‘ and that 
is very aggravating to the people interested in shipping from 
Milwaukee to St. Paul.” 

To sum up: If the federal government is to be called in to 
exclude Michigan salt from Texas, or Cincinnati buggies from 
Augusta, or Pacific coast sugar from the Missouri River Valley, 
there is no reason why it should not be asked to establish customs 
barriers generally throughout the United States. There is no 
reason why it should not exclude New England boots and shoes 
from the territory “naturally tributary” to Chicago; or Chicago 
boots and shoes from the territory naturally tributary to St. Louis. 
Under the application of the spirit of: the foregoing decisions, we 
should soon cease to have a United States, and should have 
instead an Atlantic seaboard, an Ohio Valley, a Pacific coast, a 
Michigan, and a Kansas. 


The more efficient the railways become, the more do they 
enable the distant producer to reach the distant consumer. But at 
the same time they arrest that growth in values, and impair that 
monopoly of supplying the market, that depend upon an inefficient 
system of transportation. To illustrate: When the railways 
became so efficient that the grain of Kensas, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas could be carried, not only to the Atlantic 
seaboard, but even to Europe, the value of land for wheat-raising 
purposes declined from 25 to 50 per cent. in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio. In England, Scotland, and Ireland the 
aggregate value of the farming land declined from $10,000,000,- 
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000 in 1874 to $5,000,000,000 in 1894. Again, when the rail- 
ways became so efficient that milk was carried daily into New 
York City from points 417 miles distant, the dairy farmers near 
New York City found that a sharp limit was set, not only to the 
price of milk, but also to the value of land used for dairy pur- 
poses. Still again, when the Mobile & Ohio Railroad opened to 
truck-farming the belt of land, 272 miles wide, lying between 
Verona and Mobile, the truck farmers nearer St. Louis found 
themselves exposed to a very unwelcome competition. 

When the grain from west of the Mississippi River was 
poured into the Atlantic seaboard territory, the farmers of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio demanded that the rates on grain 
from their states and from the ti.ns-Mississippi states, respec- 
tively, be adjusted on the basis of relative distances, in order that 
there might be conserved to New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
“all the natural advantage of their geographical location as com- 
pared with the trans-Mississippi country.” But there was at that 
time no Interstate Commerce Commission to arrest the growth 
of wheat-raising west of the Mississippi for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the wheat industry east of the Mississippi. But some 
fifteen years later, in 1895, there was an Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and to that body the dairy farmers near New York 
City appealed successfully for protection against the dairy 
farmers more distant from New York (7 J. C. R., The Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Protective Association vs. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co.). In that case the reasoning by which the 
commission supported its decision in favor of the near-by farmer, 
and against the distant one, rested upon the doctrine that the 
amount of milk offered to New York City’s inhabitants must not 
be allowed to exceed “the naturai demand,” lest the price of milk 
become too low; in other words, the commission undertook to fix 
the price which the people of New York City must pay for milk. 
The commission held that the dairy farmers upward of 40 miles 
from New York must not be allowed to meet any of the growing 
demand of New York for milk until the farmers less than 40 
miles away had supplied their natural share of that increased 
demand ; that farmers upward of 100 miles from New York must 
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not be allowed to come in until after the farmers between 40 
miles and 100 miles distant had supplied their natural share; and 
so on. In this connection it is instructive to note that one reason 
why the New York dealers in milk did not buy more milk of 
near-by farmers was that some of the latter persisted in feeding 
brewery swill to their cows. By implication the commission 
decided how much milk from cows fed on brewery swill the people 
of New York must consume before they should have the right to 
avail themselves of the services of the railways which were ready 
to bring milk from more distant regions. 

In 1897 a market gardener at Verona, 270 miles distant from 
St. Louis, appealed successfully to the commission for protection 
against the market gardeners more distant from St. Louis (7 J. C. 
R., W. R. Rea vs. The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.). 

In 1899, upon the appeal of the Board of Trade of Chicago, 
the commission undertook to limit the competition between the 
two groups of railway systems leading from Nebraska and the 
adjoining states to respectively the Atlantic seaboard ports and 
the Gulf ports. The commission took that course in order that it 
might conserve to Illinois “all the natural advantage of her 
geographical location as compared with the trans-Mississippi 
country.” Precisely in so far as the commission succeeded in that 
undertaking, it deprived the trans-Mississippi farmer of the 
lowering in the cost of moving his grain to Liverpool that the 
competition in question would have produced, had it been left 
unchecked. In other words, the commission depressed the farm 
price of grain west of the Mississippi River. Incidentally, the 
commission also checked the growth of Omaha as a primary grain 
market, to the advantage of Chicago as a primary grain market. 
That was the meaning, in plain English, of the policy of conserv- 
ing to Illinois “all the natural advantage of her geographical 
location as compared with the trans-Mississippi country.” 

In the decisions just reviewed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission undertook to protect certain producers and traders from 


18 7. C. R, Export Rates from Points East and West of the Mississippi 
River, and In the Matter of Relative Rates upon Export and Domestic Traffic in 
Grain and Grain Products, etc. 
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those destructions and impairments of values, as well as from 
those changes in the course of trade, which are a necessary inci- 
dent to the progress and the development of our country. That 
policy was as indefensible, and as destructive of progress, as 
would be the policy of legislating against the adoption of labor- 
saving machinery, lest the use of such machinery should cause the 
displacement of labor, or compel the labor thus displaced to find 
new employment. Thus we find that the question whether we 
shall condemn a rate as unjust, or shall approve it as just, depends 
upon our attitude to great questions of public policy; questions of 
which the solution should be left to Congress, and not to an 
administrative body, such as is the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 


The competition between the Gulf roads and the Atlantic sea- 
board roads, as well as the competition between the lake vessels 
and the Atlantic seaboard roads, is much keener in the carriage 
of wheat for export than in the carriage of flour for export. For 
that reason the railway rates on wheat for export often are much 
lower than the railway rates on flour for export. That fact 
undoubtedly handicaps the American miller in competing in Eng- 
land with the English miller who grinds American wheat into 
flour. On the other hand, it benefits the American farmer, partly 
because every reduction in the cost of carrying his surplus wheat 
to the European markets raises the farm price of wheat; partly 
because the market for American wheat in Europe is permanently 
larger than is the market for American flour. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the influence of the notion that it 
was its privilege and its duty to extend the policy of protection to 
our native industry to the point of promoting the export of our 
surplus grain in the form of flour, and restricting its export in 
the form of grain, in August, 1899, ordered that the rate upon 
grain for export must not fall more than 2 cents per hundred 
pounds below the rate upon flour for export. The commission 
assumed that 2 cents per hundred pounds represented the differ- 
ence in the respective costs of carrying by rail the two articles of 
wheat and flour, and it undertook to order that the benefit to the 
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farmer of the fact that the market in Europe for American wheat 
is permanently larger than the market for American flour, must 
be limited by the arbitrarily selected standard of the difference in 
the cost of carrying by rail wheat and flour. It has been well said 
that until this decision was rendered— 


no one had ever suggested that the decision of such paramount questions of 
public policy should be delegated to a government bureau. If there is to be 
any action interfering with the free play of commercial conditions, which now 
determine the relative advantages of American farmers and American millers, 
it would seem that that interference ought to be by the direct act of Congress; 
and that the settlement of the grave questions of public poiicy involved should 
not be delegated to an administrative bureau [which shall be at liberty] to 
enact at its pleasure “ protective” legislation.” 


When the railways leading to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans, respectively, resolved to make of those cities great 
ports of export for wheat and other agricultural products, in com- 
petition with the old-established port of New York, their first task 
was to induce European steamship companies to send vessels regu- 
larly to the respective ports of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
Orleans. Had the steamship companies been obliged to depend 
for cargoes upon the import trade of Philadelphia proper, or 
Baltimore proper, or New Orleans proper, they would have been 
obliged to send their vessels to those ports largely in ballast. 
That, in turn, would have compelled them to make such high 
charges for carrying away the grain exported that it would have 
been difficult for Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans to 
compete as ports of export with the old-established port of New 
York. In order, therefore, that the vessels might come laden to 
the ports of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans, the rail- 
ways leading to those ports authorized the steamship companies 
to take cargoes destined from European ports to points anywhere 
in the United States at any rates that it should be necessary to 
make in order to meet the competition of the vessels sailing to the 
port of New York. The railroads in question agreed to carry the 
freight in question to points in the interior of the United States 


2 Hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States 
Senate, May 23, 1905, Mr. Walker D. Hines in rebuttal. 
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from the ports in question at any rates that it might be necessary 
to make, regardless of the rates that they might be charging at the 
time for the carriage of goods of domestic origin from the sea- 
board area to points in the interior. Thus there came to be a great 
discrimination in freight charges in favor of commodities im- 
ported into the interior on through bills of lading, as against com- 
modities of a similar nature manufactured in the seaboard 
territory, as well as against commodities imported to an Atlantic 
seaboard port and subsequently sold and shipped into the interior. 
The practice unquestionably tends to neutralize in part the effect 
of the customs duties established by Congress for the protection 
of our native industries. It tends also to encourage the importa- 
tion of goods directly to such interior points as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, etc., etc., at the cost of curtailing 
the business of the importers located in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, etc. In short, we have here one of those great con- 
flicts of interest that are unavoidable in the progress and develop- 
ment of our country. If the policy of protection to our native 
industry is so sacred that we may under no circumstances close 
our eyes to any modification of it, then the growth of the ports 
that compete with New York—namely, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Brunswick and Savannah, 
Ga., Charleston, S. C., Mobile, Ala., etc. — will have to suffer a 
great check, if not actual destruction. That, in turn, is a matter 
of vital interest, not only to the ports affected, but also to every 
farmer. It is the competition of the railways leading to rival 
ports of export, as well as the competition of the merchants 
exporting by way of the rival ports of export, that pulls down, not 
only the railway rates on grain for export, but also the storage 
and commission charges that can be collected on such grain. 
Every such reduction in railway rates, storage, and commission 
charges increases the farm price of grain. 

In March, 1889, on the basis of evidence in a case brought 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission by the seaboard com- 
mercial interests, the Interstate Commerce Commission, relying 
upon the supposed power to fix a railway rate, issued the order 
that “imported traffic transported to any place in the United 
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States from a port of entry or place of reception, ... . is 
required to be taken on the inland tariff governing other freights,” 
—that is, freights originating in the Atlantic seaboard territory. 

In Texas Pacific Railroad Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (162 U. S. Reports), the Supreme Court ruled that the 
foregoing order of the commission was an unlawful order. It 
then discussed at length the public policy underlying the order, 
expressing forcefully its dissent from that policy. It said that 
competent evidence had been adduced before the commission that, 
if it were definitely determined that the railroads were not at 
liberty to charge less than the full inland rate on commodities 
imported to interior points on through bills of lading, the result 
would be to close every steamship line sailing to and from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. It added that “Congress had not seen fit 
to grant legislative powers to the commission,” and that the com- 
mission had erred in assuming that it was bound “to so construe 
the Act to Regulate Commerce as to make it practically co-operate 
with what is assumed to be the policy of the tariff laws.” It 
said that the general order issued by the commission — 


instead of being a regulation calculated to promote and enforce the express 
provisions of the act, was itself a law of wide import, destroying some 
branches of commerce that had long existed, and undertaking to change the 
laws and customs of transportation in the promotion of what is supposed to 
be public policy. 


Finally, the Supreme Court commented upon the fact that the 
commission had not taken into consideration all the facts in the 
case, but had considered the interests of one party only, the com- 
plainant. The Supreme Court said: 

It could not be supposed that Congress, in regulating commerce, would 
intend to forbid or destroy an existing branch of commerce, of value to the 
common carriers and to the consumers within the United States. Clearly, 
express language must be used in the act to justify such a supposition. So 
far from finding such language, we read the act in question to direct the com- 
mission, when asked to find a common carrier guilty of disregard of the act, 
to take into consideration all the facts of a given case, among which are to be 
considered the welfare and advantage of the c~mmon carrier, and of the great 
body of the citizens of the United States, who constitute the consumers and 
the recipients of the merchandise carried, and that the attention of the com- 
mission is not confined to the advantage of shippers and merchants who deal 
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at or near the ports of the United States, in articles of domestic production; 
undoubtedly the latter are likewise entitled to be considered; but we cannot 
concede that the commission is shut up, by the terms of the act, to solely 
regard the complaints of one class of the community. 


The criticism that the commission had regarded solely the 
complaints of one class of the community applies to all of the 
decisions here reviewed. In those decisions the commission 
judged the facts, not with an open mind, but with a mind influ- 
enced by certain peculiar political and economic theories, to wit: 
that the freedom to trade over the entire area of the United States 
established by the framers of the Federal Constitution must be 
abridged; that producers, traders, and real-estate owners must be 
protected against those changes in property values that are a 
necessary incident to that widening of the market, and those 
changes in the course of trade as well as the seats of production, 
which are produced by the ever-increasing elimination of distance 
and time through improvements in the means of transportation ; 
and that the policy of protection to our native industries must not 
only be kept free from any modification whatsoever, but even 
extended to the point of securing to American manufacturers 
advantages over European manufacturers in the domestic and 
native markets of those very European manufacturers. 

We must remember that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
sought to interpret the Act to Regulate Commerce in the light of 
these political and economic theories, if we would appreciate the 
tremendous difference between a commission with administrative 
and judicial powers, and a commission with legislative power. 
A commission with power merely to condemn an existing rate as 
unreasonable, but without power to substitute for the future a rate 
for the one that has been condemned, would have judicial power 
only. It would, therefore, have to judge a rate complained of on 
the strength of all the facts, and under the restraint of the estab- 
lished law of our land as well as the spirit of our institutions. On 
the other hand, a commission with power to do a legislative act — 
that is, prescribe for the future a railway rate— would have the 
power to judge a rate complained of in the light of such of the 
facts as it chose to consider, and to the exclusion of such of 
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the facts as it chose not to consider. The power to legislate is the 
power to exercise the legislative discretion, to exclude certain 
facts from consideration, and to exalt certain other facts. The 
Federal Constitution limits the legislative power of the Congress 
only in certain directions. In the field of railway-rate legislation 
that limitation extends only to the prohibition of giving advantage 
or preference to a port or ports in one state over the port or ports 
of another state; and the prohibition of making a rate so low that 
it will be confiscatory, in that it amounts to the taking of property 
without due process of law. Those would be the only constitu- 
tional limitations upon the commission, or any other tribunal upon 
which Congress should bestow the legislative power to make a 
railway rate. Neither one of those limitations would prevent the 
body endowed with the power to make a railway rate from mak- 
ing into the established law of the land the political and economic 
theories which the present Interstate Commerce Commission has 
sought to read into the present Act to Regulate Commerce. 

Did space permit, it could easily be shown that the present law 
is sufficient to afford relief from all evils in the field of railway 
rates, if one judges the question of the reasonableness and just- 
ness of railway rates with a mind free from the peculiar political 
and economic theories which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has espoused. The seemingly harmless and seemingly 
inconsequential proposal to endow the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with power to make a rate, therefore, upon examination 
turns out to be nothing short of a revolutionary proposal. It 
turns out to be the proposal to establish a bureaucratic body that 
shall have the power to regulate the interstate commerce of our 
country according to any political and economic theories that it 
may chance to espouse. Such a body would have a power over the 
destinies of our land, such as has been wielded over no land by any 
government, by any man, or by any body of men. 

Huco R. Meyer. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRIES— 
TWELFTH CENSUS STATISTICS 


In the following pages is presented a portion of the results of 
an attempt to bring together such material as is furnished by the 
Twelfth Census regarding severai topics bearing upon the gainful 
employment of women in the United States. The present intro- 
ductory paper deals with the question of numbers only: (1) the 
relation of the number of women gainfully employed in 1900 to 
that of those similarly occupied in 1890 with reference to (a) the 
total population; (b) the male population gainfully employed; 
(c) the total female population; and (2) the numbers in which 
women are going into the various occupations, and the extent to 
which women compete with men. 

The justification for such an inquiry is not difficult to find. 
Interest in the subject of woman’s position in the economic world, 
and particularly in her position as a producer, is so universal that 
all details of that relationship take on a considerable importance. 
But curiosity concerning the facts is satisfied only with great diffi- 
culty, both because there is a dearth of material, and because of 
the unorganized form in which such data as exist are to be found, 
and the heterogeneous character of the sources from which they 
must be drawn. 

Nor is this wholly strange. To be sure, women have always 
worked. Under the organization of labor as developed by the 
Greeks and Romans;? in the workshops of the monasteries and in 
the convents of the Middle Ages;? as members of the crafts of 
Paris, taking an honorable position in an extremely rational sys- 
tem of industry, governed by regulations as to hours, wages, fines, 
apprentices and promotion, identical with those under which the 
men worked ;* in the English “ factories”’ of the fourteenth cen- 


1 Leroy-Beaulieu, cited in Economic Journal, Vol. IV, p. 52. 
? Eckenstein, Women under Monasticism, chap. vii. 
* Dixon, “Craftswomen in the Livre des Métiers,” Economic Journal, Vol. V, 
Pp. 209. 
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tury;* in the domestic or cottage system of industry which pre- 
vailed largely in England prior to the Industrial Revolution ;* 
in the household activity prevailing in America during the colonial 
and early republican period *— under all these systems women 
have had their place, so that it may fairly be maintained that “the 
share taken by women in the work of the world has not altered in 
amount nor even in intensity, only in character. And even in 
character it has not changed as much as the working-man 
imagines.” * 

But although women have so worked, because of the rapid 
change from the domestic to the modern factory system, it is not 
unnatural that industrial conditions after the accomplishment of 
the Industrial Revolution, i. e., after 1825, should be compared 
with those prevailing immediately prior thereto, 1700-1770, and 
as has been well said: 

The domestic system of industry was never on its trial, and so long as the 
head of the household drew the earnings of his wife and daughters, the 
employment of women was willingly suffered. But exactly how much women 
worked, or in what branches, or to what extent they worked in other homes 
than their own, it is difficult to gather except from casual references to them. 
The domestic system gives little scope for difference in organization, but its 
advantages and disadvantages, so far as women are concerned, vary enor- 
mously, according to the character of the ruler of the household, and according,’ 
to the local views on the proper treatment of women.® 


If it could be put on trial, it is very doubtful whether the domestic 
system could stand a rigorous scrutiny. The whole history of the 
agitation for child-labor legislation in England is an arraignment 
of the family as an adequate protection to its dependent members. 
And the factory system is on trial because of its abuses, of the 
compulsion to rapid and often fatal adjustments by other portions 
of the body social; because those who participate in its various 
operations acquire a sense of identity of interest, and give utter- 
“Taylor, The Modern Factory System, p. 53. 
° Taylor, op. cit., pp. 57, 58; Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, p. 53. 
* Twelfth Census, Manufactures, Part I, p. Ivii. 
™ Heather-Bigg, “The Wife’s Contribution to the Family Income,” Economic 
Journal, Vol. IV, p. 51. 
* Collet, Changes in the Employment of Women and Girls, p. 4. 
* Taylor, op. cit., chap. ix. 
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ance to a feeling of common need; because the returns of labor 
are paid into the hands of individual workers, and are no longer 
collected for the members of a group by an individual either self- 
constituted or by social contrivance the head of that group.’® 
For all these reasons, the system itself is on trial; and the right 
of women to a place in that system begins to be questioned by 
workingmen who, believing in the “lump of labor” theory, prefer 
not to see the opportunities to work shared by women; by well- 
meaning persons of other classes who, accepting the “sphere of 
woman” doctrine, would limit the activities of women of all 
classes to the bearing and rearing of children, and to making home 
comfortable under circumstances determined by the amount of the 
man’s wages rather than by the woman’s energy or peculiar 
ability. 

And not only is the position of the strictly industrial woman 
looked at askance. The economic and social effects of the entrance 
of women into such middle-class occupations as that of clerks, 
saleswomen, typewriters, or such professional employments as 
teaching, medicine, and the ministry, are likewise being scru- 
tinized. Women are becoming self-conscious and irritable; men 
are sometimes obstructive, frequently incredulous, occasionally 
patronizing, and often unsympathetic. Yet the problem has 
not been definitely formulated; observations have not been sys- 
tematically made; conclusions and convictions rest on a priori 
reasoning, biological analogy, or limited personal experience. 

In this state of confusion, the attempt is here made to bring 
together certain facts and figures collected from the Twelfth 
Census which bear upon the question." 

A few explanatory remarks as to material should be made. 
Resort has been had to the three portions of the census treating 
of Population, Occupations, Employees and Wages, and Manu- 

” Even when a trade-union succeeds in obtaining the collective bargain, the 
contract is not only for the benefit of the individual members, but is in theory with 
them. (Burnetto vs. Marceline Coal Co., 180 Mo. 241, 79 S. W. 136.) 

™ We are glad to acknowledge the merit and suggestiveness of a larger but 
somewhat similar study, to which reference has been already made, in which the 


figures of the British Census of 1890 are utilized, the Report on the Statistics of 
Employment of Women and Girls, by Miss Collet. 
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factures. The first two volumes were prepared under the direc- 
tion of William G. Hunt, chief census statistician for population. 
The volumes devoted to manufacture were prepared under direc- 
tion of S. N. D. North, chief statistician for manufactures. That 
on employees and wages is the result of a special investigation by 
Professor Davis R. Dewey as special expert agent. The volume 
most used in the following inquiry is that dealing with occupa- 
tions, and the method of taking this particular census may be 
described as follows. The “ Population” schedule, which con- 
tained inquiries regarding residence, general nativity, sex, color, 
parentage, place of birth, marital status, and citizenship of all 
inhabitants of the United States, called also for a “statement of 
the occupation, trade, or profession of each person ten years of 
age and over who was . . . . occupied in gainful labor.” This 
inquiry was confined to a simple statement of the kind of work 
done or character of service rendered. 

No attempt was made, by means of specific returns on the schedule, to 
distinguish employers from employees .. . . nor whether the work was done 
at home or in a shop or factory, or, in the case of an employer, to record the 
name or location of the establishment. 

It is to be regretted that these portions of the census are 
treated as independent investigations or conducted by different 
authorities according to different plans. Sources of confusion 
reveal themselves at once. For example, the returns concerning 
occupations apply to persons ten years of age and over, and all the 
figures in the Census of Occupations apply to this class of 
workers,'* whereas in the Census on Manufactures we have 
figures relating to wage-earners, who are classified as “men six- 
teen years and over,” “women sixteen years and over,” and 
“children under sixteen years.”1% And lack of clearness shows 
itself in the distinctions attempted in the volume on Occupations. 
For example, the meaning of “ gainful occupation” is not stated, 
but must be derived from the illustrations given. EEnumerators 
are instructed as follows: 

2 Instructions to Enumerators, p. 31, § 154. 

* Twelfth Census, Manufactures, Part I, p. xvii. 
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Sec. 160. If a married woman has a gainful occupation, return the occupa- 
tion accordingly, whether she does the work at her home, or goes regularly 
to a place of employment, and whether she is regularly or only occasionally 
employed. For example, “milliner,” “dressmaker,” “nurse,” etc. 

Sec. 185. Return as housekeeper a woman who receives a stated wage or 
salary for her services, and do not confuse her with a woman who keeps house 
for her own family or for herself, without any gainful occupation, or with a 
grown daughter who assists in the household duties without pay. A wife or 
daughter who simply keeps house for her own family should not be returned 
as a housekeeper in any case. 

This lack of distinctness becomes confusion and obscurity 
when the enumerators are told to distinguish (sec. 217) cloak- 
makers, dressmakers, seamstresses, and tailoresses, without fur- 
ther directions which would enable one afterward to locate the 
home finisher.” 


I. RELATION OF NUMBER OF WOMEN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN 
I900 TO THOSE SIMILARLY EMPLOYED IN 1890 


The fundamental question concerning the employment of 
women is: How many women in the United States are gainfully 
employed? But this question loses much of its significance unless 
certain other closely related questions are raised in connection 


with it. These are: (a) How do statistics of employment of 
women in 1900 compare with those for 1890? (b) How does 
the rate of increase in number of women gainfully employed com- 
pare with the rate of increase for men so employed? (c) How 
does it compare with that for total population and for total 
female population? The following table furnishes the necessary 
data for answering these questions. It gives the number of each 
sex gainfully employed in 1890 and 1900, the total population, 
male and female, over ten years of age, together with the per- 
centage increases for the decade. 








7 Per Cent, In- 
‘OTAL 4 CREASE FOR DECADE 


Wo- 
Total} Men | mien 





1890 





Population over 
ten years .....| 57,949,824] 47,413,559] 28,246,384) 23,060,900) 29,703,440] 24,352,629] 22.2 | 22.4 | 21.9 


Gainfully 
employed 29,073,233) 23,318,183) 5,319,397} 4,005,532] 23,753,836] 19,312,651) 24.6 | 22.9 | 32.8 
| | 
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From these statistics it is clear: (1) that there were more 
than five million women gainfully employed in 1900; (2) that 
the rte of increase for the decade in the number of women gain- 
fully employed (32.8 per cent.) was much greater than the corre- 
sponding rate of increase for the employment of men (22.9 per 
cent.), though the latter was maintained at a rate equal to the 
rate of increase for the population; (3) that the number of 
women gainfully employed has increased more rapidly than 
female population, or total population over ten years of age. 

Looking at these statistics in a further and somewhat larger 
connection, we find that in 1900, 50.2 per cent., and in 1890, 49.2 
per cent., of the total population over ten years of age were 
engaged in gainful occupations. There has, then, been.a very 
small increase in the percentage which the gainfully employed 
form of population, and two questions follow. (1) Has this 
been a general and even increase throughout the country, or has 
the number of the gainfully employed changed more rapidly in 
some sections than in others? (2) Has this been an increase for 
both men and women? 

With regard to the first question, when the detailed tables 15 
in the census are examined, it appears that this increase occurred 
in all sections of the country, except in the group of states form- 
ing the so-called “ Western Division.” In tiis division the pro- 
portion which the gainfully employed formed of the total popula- 
tion was somewhat smaller in 1900 than in 1890—a decrease 
which is explained in the census as being “probably due to the 
changing conditions of their settlement affecting the age and sex 
constitution of the population.” 7° 

The other question, which is more important in connection 
with the present study, can also be answered by referring to the 
other census tables. We find there that in 1890 the number of 
women engaged in gainful occupations constituted 17.4 per cent. 
of the total population; in 1900 it was 18.8 per cent.; and this 
increase was to be found throughout the country, except in 
Louisiana, where probably there has been a decrease in the num- 

% Twelfth Census, Occupations, Table XIV, p. Ixxvi. 

1° Tbid., p. Ixxix. 
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ber of women employed in the fields, and in Wyoming and 
Colorado where the decrease is quite insignificant. 

The number of men engaged in gainful occupations was in 
1890, 79.3 per cent. of the total male population over ten years of 
age, while in 1900 it was 8o per cent., a smaller increase for men 
than for women. The proportion which the gainfully occupied 
women bear to the total female population varies, of course, very 
greatly in different sections of the country, being extremely small 
in the western states, and relatively high in the manufacturing 
states of the East, and in some of the agricultural states of the 
South. For example, in Oklahoma 7.9 per cent. of the female 
population were gainfully employed; in Idaho, 9.4 per cent.; in 
South Carolina, 38.0 per cent.; in Mississippi, 32.7 per cent.; in 
Rhode Island, 29.6 per cent.; and in Massachusetts, 28.1 per 
cent. The reasons for these differences are so obvious that no 
explanation is attempted. One point, however, seems ciear, 
namely, that women are tending to form an iacreasing propor- 
tion of the gainfully employed throughout the country; and the 
next step will be to inquire what the occupations are into which 
they have gone or are going in increasing numbers. 


II. IN WHAT OCCUPATIONS ARE WOMEN ENGAGED AND HOW FAR 
DO THEY COMPETE WITH MEN? 


Occupations — The list of occupations scheduled by the 
Twelfth Census contains 303 separate employments, in 295 of 
which women are found. These are as follows :1" 


AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 


Agricultural laborers Florists, murserymen, and _ vine- 

Farm and plantation laborers growers 

Farm laborers (members of family) Fruit-growers 

Garden and nursery laborers Lumbermen and raftsmen 
Dairymen and dairywomen Stock-raisers. herders, and drovers 
Farmers, planters, and overseers Stock-raisers 

Farmer and planters Stock-herders and drovers 

Farmers (members of family) Turpentine farmers and laborers 

Farm and plantation overseers Wood-choppers 

Milk farmers Other agricultural pursuits 
Gardeners, florists, nurserymen, etc. Apiarists 

Gardeners Not specified 


* Twelfth Census, Occupations, Table I, p. 8. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Actors, professional showmen, etc. 
Actors 
Professional showmen 
Theatrical managers, etc. 
Architects, designers, draftsmen, etc. 
Architects 
Designers. draftsmen, and inventors 
Artists and teachers of art 
Clergymen 
Dentists 
Electricians 
Engineers (civil, etc.) and surveyors 
Engineers (civil) 
Engineers (mining) 
Surveyors 
Journalists 
Lawyers 
Literary and scientific persons 
Authors and scientists 


Librarians and assistants 
Chemists, assayers, and _ metal- 
lurgists 
Musicians and teachers of music 
Officials (government) 
Officials (national government) 
Officials (state government) 
Officials (county government) 
Officials (city or town government) 
Physicians and surgeons 
Teachers and professors in colleges, 
etc. 
Teachers 
Professors in colleges and univer- 
sities 
Other professional service 
Veterinary surgeons 
Not specified 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Barbers and hairdressers 

Bartenders 

Boarding- and lodging-housekeepers 

Hotel-keepers 

Housekeepers and stewards 

Janitors and sextons 
Janitors 
Sextons 

Laborers (not specified) 
Elevator tenders. 
Laborers (coal yard) 
Laborers (general) 
Longshoremen 
Stevedores 

Launderers and laundresses 
Laundry work (hand) 
Laundry work (steam) 


Nurses and midwives 
Nurses (trained) 
Nurses (not specified) 
Midwives 
Restaurant-keepers 
Saloonkeepers 
Servants and waiters 
Servants 
Waiters 
Watchmen, policemen, firemen, etc. 
Watchmen, policemen, and de- 
tectives 
Other domestic and personal service 
Bootblacks 
Hunters, 
scouts 
Not specified 


trappers, guides, and 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Agents 
Agents (insurance and real estate) 
Agents (not specified) 
Bankers and brokers 
Bankers and brokers (money and 
stocks ) 
Brokers (commercial ) 
Boatmen and sailors 
Boatmen and canalmen 
Pilots 
Sailors 
Bookkeepers and accountants 


Clerks and copyists 
Clerks and copyists 
Clerks (shipping) 
Letter- and mail-carriers 
Commercial travelers 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc. 
Draymen, teamsters, and express- 
men 
Carriage- and hack-drivers 
Foremen and overseers 
Foremen and _ overseers 
stable) 


(livery 
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Foremen and overseers (steam rail- 
road) 
Foremen and overseers (street rail- 
way) 
Foremen and overseers (not speci- 
fied) 
Hostlers 
Hucksters and peddlers 
Livery-stable keepers 
Merchants and dealers (except whole- 
sale) 
Boots and shoes 
Cigars and tobacco 
Clothing and men’s furnishings 
Coal and wood 
Drugs and medicines 
Dry goods, fancy goods, and no- 
tions 
General store 
Groceries 
Liquors and wines 
Lumber 
Produce and provisions 
Not specified 
Merchants and dealers (wholesale) 
Messengers 
boys 
Bundle and cash boys 
Messengers 
Office boys 


and errand and office 


Official of banks and companies 
Bank officials and cashiers 
Officials (insurance and trust com- 

panies, etc.) 
Officials (trade companies) 
Officials (transportation companies) 

Packers and shippers 

Porters and helpers (in stores, etc.) 

Salesmen and saleswomen 

Steam railroad employees 
Baggagemen 
Brakemen 
Conductors 
Engineers and firemen 
Laborers 
Station agents and employees 
Switchmen, yardmen, and flagmen 

Stenographers and typewriters 
Stenographers 
Typewriters 

Street-railway employees 
Conductors 
Laborers 
Motormen 
Station agents and employees 

Telegraph and telephone linemen 

Telegraph and telephone operators 
Telegraph operators 
Telephone operators 

Undertakers 


OTHER PERSONS IN TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Auctioneers 
Decorators, drapers, 
dressers 


and window 


Newspaper carriers and newsboys 
Weighers, gaugers, and measurers 
Not specified 


MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL PURSUITS 


Building Trades 

Carpenters and joiners 

Carpenters and joiners 

Ship carpenters 

Apprentices and helpers 
Masons (brick and stone) 

Masons 

Masons’ laborers 

Apprentices and helpers 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers 

Painters, glaziers, and varnishers 

Painters (carriages and wagons) 

Apprentices and helpers 
Paper-hangers 

Paper-hangers 

Apprentices and helpers 


Plumbers and gas- and steam-fitters 
Plumbers and gas- and steam-fitters 
Apprentices and helpers 

Plasterers 
Plasterers 
Apprentices and helpers 

Roofers and slaters 
Roofers and slaters 

Mechanics (not otherwise specified) 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Oil-well and oil-works employees 
Oii-well employees 
Oil-works employees 
Other chemical workers 
Chemical-works employees 
Fertilizer-makers 
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Powder- and cartridge-makers 
Salt-works employees 
Starch-makers 
Clay, Glass, and Stone Products 
Brick- and tilemakers 
Brickmakers 
Tilemakers 
Terra-cotta workers 
Glassworkers 
Marble- and stone-cutters 
Potters 
Fishing and Mining 
Fishermen and oystermen 
Miners and quarrymen 
Miners (coal) 
Miners (gold and silver) 
Miners (not otherwise specified) 
Quarrymen 


Food and Kindred Products 


Bakers 
Butchers 
Butter- and cheese-makers 
Confectioners 
Millers 
Other food preparers 
Fish-curers and packers 
Meat- and fruit-canners and pre- 
servers 
Meat-packers, curers, and picklers 
Sugar-makers and refiners 
Not specified 


Iron and Steel and Their Products 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Apprentices and helpers 
Iron and steel workers 

Iron- and steel-workers 

Molders 
Machinists 

Machinists 

Apprentices and helpers 
Steam-boiler makers 

Steam-boiler makers 
Stove-, furnace-, and grate-makers 
Tool- and cutlery-makers 
Wheelwrights 
Wireworkers 


Leather and its Finished Products 


Boot- and shoemakers and repairers 
Boot- and shoe-factory operatives 


Shoemakers (not in shoe factory) 
Apprentices 

Harness- and saddle-makers and re- 

pairers 

Leather-curriers and tanners 
Curriers 
Tanners 
Apprentices 

Trunk and leather-case makers, etc. 
Trunkmakers 
Leather-case 
makers 


and __ pocketbook- 


Liquors and Beverages 


Bottlers and soda-water makers, etc. 
Bottlers 
Mineral- and soda-water makers 
Brewer and maltsters 
Distillers and rectifiers 


Lumber and its Manufactures 


Ca. 1etmakers 

Coopers 

Saw- and planing-mill employees 
Saw- and planing-mill employees 
Lumber-yard employees 

Other woodworkers 
Basketmakers 
Boxmakers (wood) 
Furniture manufacture employees 
Piano- and organ-makers 
Not specified 


Metals and Metal Products other 
than Iron and Steel 


Brassworkers 
Brassworkers 
Molders 
Clock- and watchmakers 
pairers 
Clock-factory operatives 
Watch-factory operatives 
Clock- and watch-repairers 
Gold- and silver-workers 
Gold- and silver-workers 
Jewelry manufactory employees 
Tin-plate and tinware makers 
Tin-plate makers 
Tinners and tinware makers 
Apprentices (tinsmiths) 
Other metal-workers 
Copper-workers 
Electroplaters 


and re- 
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Gunsmiths, locksmiths, and _bell- 
hangers 

Lead- and zinc-workers 

Molders (metals) 


Not specified 
Paper and Printing 


Bookbinders 

Boxmakers (paper) 

Engravers 

Paper- and pulp-mill operatives 

Printers, lithographers, and pressmen 
Printers and pressmen 
Lithographers 
Compositors 
Electrotypers and stereotypers 
Apprentices (printers) 


Textiles 


Bleachery and dye-works operatives 
Bleachery operatives 
Dye-works operatives 
Carpet-factory operatives 
Cotton-mill operatives 
Hosiery- and knitting-mill operatives 
Silk-mill operatives 
Woolen-mill operatives 
Other textile-mill operatives 
Hemp- and jute-mill operatives 
Linen-mill operatives 
Print-works operatives 
Rope- and cordage-factory oper- 
atives 
Worsted-mill operatives 
Textile not specified 
Dressmakers 
Dressmakers 
Apprentices 
Hat- and cap-makers 
Milliners 
Milliners 
Apprentices 
Seamstresses 
Shirt-, colar-, and cuff-makers 


Tailors- and tailoresses 
Tailors and tailoresses 
Apprentices 
Other textile workers 
Carpetmakers (rag) 
Lace and embroidery makers 
Sail-, awning-, and tent-makers 
Sewing-machine operators 
Not specified 
Miscellaneous Industries 
Broom- and Brush-makers 
Charcoal-, coke-, and lime-burners 
Engineers and firemen (not loco- 
motive) 
Glovemakers 
Manufacturers and officials, etc. 
Manufacturers and officials, etc. 
Builders and contractors 
Publishers of books, maps, 
newspapers 
Officials of mining and quarrying 
companies 
Modei- and pattern-makers 
Photographers 
Rubber-factory operatives 
Tobacco- and cigar-factory operatives 
Upholsterers 
Other miscellaneous industries 
Apprentices and helpers (not speci- 
fied) 
Artificial-flower makers 
Button-makers 
Candle-, soap-, and tallow-makers 
Corset-makers 
Cotton-ginners 
Electric-light and power-company 
employees 
Gas-work employees 
Piano- and organ-tuners 
Straw-workers 
Turpentine-distillers 
Umbrella- and parasol-makers 
Well-borers 
Whitewashers 
Not specified 


and 


EMPLOYMENTS IN WHICH THERE ARE NO WOMEN ARE: 

Soldiers (U. S.), Sailors (U. S.), Marines (U. S.), Street-car drivers, 

Firemen (fire department), Apprentices and helpers to roofers and slaters, 
Helpers to steam-boiler makers, Helpers to brass-workers. 

It should be noted that the “helper” is an unskilled person 

who supplies physical strength. Absence of women from the list 
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of apprentices is a striking illustration of the common attitude of 
men toward admission of women into industrial life.?® 

Into what occupations are women going in increasing num- 
bers? And are there any occupations which may be called 
declining? — The 295 occupations enumerated may be further 
collected into the general occupational groups: agriculture, pro- 
fessional service, domestic and personal service, trade and trans- 
portation, manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. In answering 
these questions, it is necessary to examine the statistics for these 
groups, and then those given in the more detailed classification, 
which might properly be called a classification into industrial 
groups. It is necessary also to study in parallel columns similar 
statistics of the employment of men in order to see whether the 
change in employment of women has been due to some special 
cause affecting women only or to some general industrial change 
which would affect men and women both. 

The table given below shows the number of women and the 
number of men employed in 1890 and 1900 in the five large 
groups of the census classification, above mentioned, together 
with the percentage increase for the decade. Statistics are given 


which make possible also a comparison between the rates of 
increase for each group, for population and for total number of 
each sex gainfully employed. 











| Per Cent. In- 
Women | CREASE IN 1900 


Crasses or OccuPaTIONS OVER 1890 





1900 1890 | 1890 Women| Men 





Agriculture... See oe ee 977,336 769,845 99494,429 8,378,603 i i 
Professional service 430,597 311,687 | 827,941 632,646 ; 30.8 
Domestic and personal service. 2,095.449 1,667,651 31485,298 2,553,161 , 36.5 
Trade and transportation. . 503,347 228,421 4,263,617 3,097,708 | 120. 37.6 
aes | and mechanical 

Products. . bobs ogencceus | 1,312,668 1,027,928 5,772,041 4,650,540 27. 24.1 








All occupations. ............| 5,319,397 4,005,532 23,753,836 | 19,312,651 32.8 22.9 
Population over 10 years 28,246,384 | 23,060,900 | 29,703,440 | 24,352,659 22.4 21.9 

















8 Above, p. 16. Reference may likewise be made to an interesting study on 
Sex in Industry, issued by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, 1903, p. 210 in 
which it appears that in Massachusetts there were 5,320 boys serving apprentice- 
ships, as contrasted with 87 girls, exclusive of those serving a so-called but 
meaningless apprenticeship in dressmakers’ and milliners’ shops. 
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This table warrants the conclusions: (1) that the rate of 
increase in the number of women employed in each of the five 
large occupational groups is greater than the rate of increase for 
the female population; (2) that the rate of increase in two of 
these groups — professional service, and trade and transportation 
—§is greater, and in the three others — agriculture, domestic and 
personal service, and manufacturing and mechanical pursuits — 
less, than the rate of increase in the total number of women gain- 
fully employed. One might be tempted to conclude hastily from 
these percentages that “trade and transportation” and “ profes- 
sional service” are gaining at the expense of the other groups; 
but such a conclusion is seen to be unwarranted after a careful 
examination of the figures from which the rates of increase were 
computed. The percentages of gain are misleading when the 
small number of professional women, for example, is compared 
with the large number of women in the group designated “ manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits.” In the table which follows 
an attempt is made to arrive at a more correct result by compar- 
ing, not absolute numbers and percentages, but the number of 
women in each ten thousand of the total number of women over 


ten years of age who were employed in these different occupa- 
tional groups in 1900 and 1890, and the resulting increases or 
decreases. The table which follows shows the number of men 
and women in each of the large occupational groups out of every 
ten thousand of each sex in the population above ten years of age. 








Numer or WoMEN Eo- 
“eunD 88h sc NumBeR OF MEN EmpLovED 
WoMEN OF AND ABOVE PER 10,000 MEN OF AND 
OccupaTionaAL Groups ro YEARS OF AGE ABOVE 10 YEARS OF AGE 





1900 Increase 1890 |Increase 








Agriculture... Si acsarecrcrcteccesses SOM 33. 12.2 . 3440.5 on 
Professional service. a“ oecessesy Wa 35. 17.3 ‘ 259.7 19.0 
Domestic and personal. service... 741.8 a 18.7 73. 1048.4 124.9 
Trade and transportation. - 178.1 79.1 . 1272.0 163.3 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 464.7 ' 19.0 . 1909..6 33.8 




















All occupations 1883.2 . 146.3 ‘ 7930.3 66.7 











From this table it is possible to compare satisfactorily the 
changes (1) in the number of women employed in the different 
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groups, and (2) in the large numbers of men and relatively 
small numbers of women employed in all groups. 

The first table gave a disproportionate importance both to 
professional_ service and to trade and transportation, while this 
table shows that, though the number of women in the latter 
group is increasing much faster than in the others, there are more 
women still who are going into manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, and domestic and personal service, than into profes- 
sional service. This table further presents in their proper relation 
the changes in the number of men and women in the different 
groups. While the first table showed a much larger increase for 
women than for men in all of the groups except domestic and 
personal service, this table shows that the increases are larger for 
men than for women in every group except agriculture. The 
difference between the two tables is due, of course, to the fact 
that a comparatively small increase in small numbers will show a 
larger percentage of increase than a much larger increase in a 
large number. From these two tables we may finally conclude 
(1) that the rate of increase in each of these groups is greater 
than the rate of increase in the female population; (2) that more 
men than women are still going into each of these groups except 
agriculture; (3) that almost as many women as men are enter- 
ing professional service of some sort— mainly, of course, teach- 
ing; (4) that the “trade and transportation” group is increasing 
more rapidly than the others for both men and women; (5) that 
for women three of the other groups—“ professional service,” 
“manufacturing and mechanical pursuits,’ and “domestic and 
personal service’’—show fairly equal gains, and the group 
“agriculture” is not far behind. For women, then, “trade and 
transportation”’ alone shows a disproportionate increase. It is 
into this class that the new recruits to the ranks of gainfully 
employed women have gone. Since this group represents middle- 
class rather than working-class women, it seems fair to conclude 
that the increase in the gainful employment of women has been 
caused by an increase in the number of middle-class?® women who 


Tt is of interest to note that this same conclusion with regard to the 
increase in the number of gainfully employed women in England was reached by 
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are becoming self-supporting. The women of the working- 
class have long been obliged to seek gainful employment of some 
sort, and the number of these women who are “ working” outside 
the home is likely to be a fairly constant quantity. 

In considering the question of the “declining” occupations 
for women, it is necessary to study the statistics given in the 
more detailed classification which the census calls a classification 
into occupations, but which would more properly be called a 
classification into industrial groups. For an occupation should 
tell what the person employed really does; it should say, for 
example, that the employee is a card-grinder, a weaver, or a 
spinner, instead of saying merely that he is employed in a cotton- 
mill. Because the census gives only this latter classification, it 
would be more proper to call it a classification into industrial 
groups rather than occupations. In studying these statistics for 
industrial groups, we find that in 1900 there were eighteen 
so-called “ occupations” each of which employed 1 per cent. or 
more than 1 per cent. of the total number of women gainfully 
employed. These eighteen together employed 86.8 per cent. of 





























Woman MEN | tiny 7 
OccupaTion * 

1900 1890 1900 1890 Women} Men 
Agricultural laborers............ 663,209 538,065 3,747,668 3,048,518 23.2 22.9 
Farmers, planters, and overseers. . 307,706 226.427 5,307,169 5,055,130 35.8 6.1 
Musicians and teachers of music 52,359 34.519 39,815 27,636 51.7 44-0 
Teachers and professors in colleges 327,014 246,066 118,519 101,278 33-1 17.0 

Boarding and wpnpp seg -house 
keepers... faa ae 599455 32.593 11,826 11,756 | 82.4 5 
pers s and steward a 146,929 86,089 8,224 5,947 70.6 38.2 
EQUMENOEEEB 0.00 cceccce co cccecoce 335.282 216,631 50,683 31,831 54-7 59.2 
Nurses and midwives ° 108,691 41,396 12,265 6.190 | 162.5 98.1 
Servants and waitresses.... . 1,283,763 1,216,639 276,958 238,152 65.5 16.2 
Bookkeepers and accountant 745153 27.772 180,727 131,602 | 167.0 37-3 
Clerks and copyists......... 85,246 64,219 544,881 493,139 32.7 10.4 
Saleswomen..... a 149,230 58.451 461,909 205,94 155.3 124.2 
Stenographers and typewriters... 86 118 21,270 26,246 12,14 304.8 | 116.0 
Cotron-mill ~ecmnnge Ciiciaeneaas 120,603 92,965 125,788 80,177 29.7 56.8 
Dressmakers . dneceennsceness 344,794 292,668 2,090 836 17.8 150.0 
Milliners.. inneeneans tebtecst 86,120 61,291 1,739 395 40.5 | 340.2 
Seamstresses . $6400 teenesetebante 146,105 £46,043 45837 4,001 .04 20.8 
MI asa <cceshncdecsiana 68,935 64,509 160,714 123,516 6.8 30.1 

Total number gainfully em- 

.. ee $382 397 4,005.532 | 23.753,836 | 19,312,651 32.8 22.9 
Population over 10 years. bioee 28,246,384 | 23,060,900 | 29,703,440 | 24,352,659 22.4 21.9 




















* Two groups—“ laborers not specified "’ and “‘ other textile operatives’’—which employ more than 
i per cent, of the women were excluded as being too general to be significant. 


Miss Collet in her Report on the Statistics of the Employment of Women and 
Girls (London, 1894), p. 71. 
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the total number of gainfully employed women. In the next 
table the number of men and women employed in each of these 
“occupations” is given, and percentage increase has been com- 
puted in order that it might be compared with the rate for popu- 
lation and for total number of each sex gainfully employed. 

No one of these occupations showed for women an absolute 
decrease during the decade 1890-1900, but four showed what 
may be called, in comparison with the rate of increase for the 
population, a relative decrease. That is, the rate of increase in 
four occupations was less than the rate of increase for population. 
It was also, of course, less than the rate of increase in the number 
of women gainfully employed. These four “declining occupa- 
tions’ among the eighteen most important occupations for women 
are, curiously enough, those regarded as traditionally feminine — 
dressmakers, seamstresses, tailoresses, servants, and waitresses. 
Of the other fourteen occupations in this group, one, “sten- 
ographers and typewriters,” had more than tripled its numbers; 
three others— “saleswomen,” “bookkeepers and accountants,” 
and “nurses and midwives’’—had more than doubled; five — 
“musicians and teachers of music,” “boarding- and lodging- 
house keepers,” “housekeepers and stewardesses,”’ and “laun- 
dresses” —had increased by more than one-half. What seems 
most significant is that no one of the occupations showing a 
marked increase lies within either the manufacturing or agricul- 
tural group. Since it is the other groups which are most likely 
to attract middle-class women, there would seem to be again an 
indication that increase in the gainfully employed is due to 
employment of women of the middle class rather than to any 
change in proportion among women of the working-classes. 

In studying the statistics given for occupations employing less 
than 1 per cent. of the gainfully occupied women in 1900, three 
are found to be absolutely declining. The number of women 
saloonkeepers has decreased 8.3 per cent. since 1890; the number 
of carpet-factory operatives, 16.3 per cent., and of woolen-mill 
operatives, 16 per cent. For men the number of saloonkeepers 
has increased, but the other two occupations show absolute 
decreases for men also, as the following table indicates. 
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| PERCENTAGE 
ABSOLUTE INCREASE OR INCREASE OR 


Occupations DECREASE DECREASE 





Women | Men 





EE rere — 189 +12,550 
Carpet-factory operatives iopeindiie —755 
Woolen-mill operatives —5,84 








To those who are hopeful that the field of employment for 
women may be widened, it is of great importance to know in what 
occupations women are employed in either absolutely or rela- 
tively declining numbers, and whether this decline is to be 
attributed to any “net disadvantages” connected with women’s 
work, or to any special conditions in these industries making them 
unsuitable for women, rather than to general conditions in the 
industry affecting both men and women. In the table above the 
absolute decrease in the number of men employed in carpet 
factories and woolen mills is almost equal to the absolute decrease 
in the number of women employed; so that it would be hardly 
fair to infer that there were any special conditions here affecting 
women’s work. Decline in number of women saloon-keepers is 
easily attributed to coercive force of public opinion. 

The subject of “declining” occupations for women cannot 








NuMBER oF MEN INCREASE OF 
EMPLOYED DECREASE 


NuMBER oF WoMEN 
Emp.tovep 
Occupations 





1890 1900 1890 Women| Men 





Gardeners, florists and mene 
men. 00 2 2,415 
Artists and teac chers ‘of art. i J 10,815 | 
Boot and shoemakers. . naeetee 335704 
Clock and watch repairers. ow 4,696 19,305 | 20,556 
Paper and pulp-mill operatives. ws 8,961 26,904 18,856 
Rubber factory —*-. os 3 6,456 | 14,492 9,706 
Hat and cap makers. ............ : 6,694 15,110 17,319 
Upholsterers. . paacekena 1,748 28,663 23,918 
Servants and waitresses *. éotoes . 1,216,639 276,958 238,152 
Dressmakers* 292.668 2,090 
Tailors and tailoresses* : " 64,509 160,714 123,516 
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Saloonkeepers* . or0ee ses 6 2,275 | 81,660 69,110 
Carpet-factory operatives®, cece OO 70,756 10,371 20,810 
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* Repeated from preceding tables. 
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be left here. Further study of the statistics for the occupations 
employing less than 1 per cent. of all the gainfully employed 
women shows that, though there may be only three which show 
an “absolute” decrease, there are several which are “ declining” ; 
that is, there are several in which the number of women employed 
has increased at a rate lower than that at which the female popu- 
lation has moved. The next table contains the statistics for all 
of the “declining” occupations for women. 

From this table it appears that, in addition to the seven occu- 
pations already noted as “declining,” there are eight other 
“declining” occupations among those which employ less than 1 
per cent. of the total number of women gainfully employed. 
Among these fifteen, only three — dressmakers, paper- and pulp- 
mill and rubber-factory operatives — are not also declining occu- 
pations for men; so that the relatively small increase in the num- 
ber of women employed cannot be due to any special character- 
istic of women’s work. It would be interesting to know why 
paper- and pulp-mills and rubber factories are becoming men’s 
industries; but on this point census statistics throw no light. 

That women dressmakers have increased 17.8 per cent. and 
men dressmakers 150 per cent., or that women seamstresses have 
increased 0.04 per cent. and “men seamstresses” (the census 
classification) 20.8 per cent., means very little, because, as was 
explained with reference to the larger occupational groups, a 
comparatively small increase for small numbers will show a much 
larger percentage gain than a much larger increase for large num- 
bers. This also explains the increase of 40.5 per cent. for women 
milliners, and 340.2 per cent. for men milliners. In order to make 
a correct comparison between the relative increases in the number 
of women and men in the most important occupations for women, 
another table has been computed for the occupations which em- 
ployed at least 1 per cent. of the total number of women gain- 
fully employed in 1900. This table shows not the absolute num- 
bers employed and the gains per cent., but, instead, the number of 
men and women per ten thousand of each sex in the population 
over ten years of age, and the change for each such occupation. 
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| 1,736.9 | +246.3 | 7,997- 


All occupations 1,883. 





In the first table for these occupations,*° the percentage 
increase between 1890 and 1900 was greater for men than for 
women in the following “occupations”: launderers and laun- 
dresses, servants and waitresses, cotton-mill operatives, dress- 
makers, milliners, seamstresses, tailors and tailoresses. Again it 
is interesting to note that, with the single exception of the em- 
ployees in the cotton mills, these are all the traditionally “ femin- 
ine” occupations. The table just given, however, shows that 
per ten thousand of each sex increase in number becoming laun- 
dresses and milliners*! is greater for women than for men. 

The occupations which show a greater increase for men than 
for women in both tables are: servants and waitresses, cotton- 
mill operatives, dressmakers, seamstresses, tailors and tailoresses. 
Again, the census of course throws no light as to the cause of the 
greater increase for men in these occupations which, in the face of 
the greater increase in the number of women than in the number 
of men gainfully employed, is a fact of considerable social impor- 


20 See p. 28. 

"The use of the term “milliners” in the Census of Occupations is very 
curious. For example, milliners are classed under “ textiles,” and the statistics 
are further of little value for comparing the changes in the number of men and 
women employed, because there is no clue given as to whether a milliner is a 
person who owns or manages a shop, or a person who makes or trims hats. 
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tance. So far as these statistics for dressmakers, seamstresses, 
tailors and tailoresses are concerned, the census method of classi- 
fication is so inadequate as to render them of very questionable 
value. No one knows what is meant by a dressmaker, a seam- 
stress or tailoress. Are the skilled employees in a shirtwaist 
factory dressmakers? and is the home-finisher in the tenement a 
seamstress or a tailoress? The statistics given in the Census of 
Manufactures show that in 1900 there were 310,000 women 
employed in the various branches of the clothing industry in this 
country, and it is certainly a matter for regret that the Census of 
Occupations furnishes so little useful information regarding this 
important woman’s industry. Moreover, the statistics given 
under this anomalous classification?® do not agree with the 
statistics in the Census of Manufactures. Comparing, for 
example, the figures given under “women’s clothing, dress- 
making” in the latter with the number of dressmakers in the 
Census of Occupations, we find the following discrepancies : 
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Census of manufacturest — *‘ dress- 
REED ckntctnhaneedeonncgeces 
Census of occupations —*‘ dress- 
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1,056 40,835 47,164 381 


836 344,794 | 292,668 
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*In the Census of Occupations, men and women included children over ten years, 
t The Census of Manufactures also gives the following figures nnder “‘ women’s clothing-factory 


product”’: 








| CHILDREN 
UNDER SIXTEEN 





1890 1900 1890 





Women’s clothing—factory product 12,963 764 273 








But no combination between these figures and those given for dressmaking would make possible a 
result that could be reconciled with the figures from the Ceusns of Occupations. 

t Twelfth Census of Manufactures, Part III, p. 302. 

§ Twelfth Census of Occupations, p. lii. 

2 To see how hopeless would be any attempt to obtain information regarding 
the employment of women in the garment-making industry from the census sta- 
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The statistics in the Census of Manufactures regarding the 
employment of men, women, and children in the clothing industry 
are so interesting that it has seemed worth while to collect them 
in two tables given below. The first shows absolute number of 
each sex in main branches of the industry, and percentage 
changes. 








CHILDREN Per Cent, CHANGE 





OccuPATIONS 
1900 1890 Men | Women| Child’n 








Men’s clothing: 
Factory peoduct asia 
Custom work and re- 

pairing 48,748 | 54| 19,533] 19,779 868 4-1 |— 1.2 |+ 58.9 
eee 6,604 " 31,074 | 25,563 814 + 21.5 |+293.2 
Furnishing goods*.. 45311 | 25,283 | 16,415 622 3.8 |+ 54.0 |+194.7 


| | 
48,077| 6 | 69,862] 75,621 3,011 -9|/— 7.6 |+ 98.2 





Total ............| 108,166 | 128,70 | 146,231 | 138,055 59354 15.9 |+ 5.9 |+1214.2 
| 





Women’s clothing. 


Factory product ....| 26,109 | 12,963 | 56.866 | 25,913 764 +101.4 |+119.4 |+179.7 
Dressma ane 4:379| 1,056! 40,835] 47,164 381 1314.0 |— 13.4 |— 3-1 








Total 30488 | 14,019 | 97,708} 73,077) 15145 | 666 |-+117.4 |-+ 33.6 |+ 71.9 





4,344 |+ 25.0 |+ 28.8 |+110.5 
7,509 |+ 2. \* 21.9 |-+108.3 


| | 
Miscellaneous f.......| 41,961 | 33,560/ 66,118] 51,301 9.145 
Minctinettch Biante Tio 














| 
| 
| 
| 


180,615 | anne 310,050 | 262,433 | 15,644 
| 





* Men's clothing, factory product—button-holes is included in this total, but omitted from the list as 
relatively unimportant. 


t ** Miscellaneous”’ includes hats and caps, and hosiery and knit goods. 


The rate of increase for the population over sixteen is 23.4 per 
cent. for men, 23.8 per cent. for women. The rate of increase for 
children between ten and sixteen is 15.5 per cent. From the table 
above, then, it is apparent that the clothing industry as a whole 
is a “declining” occupation for women, a more strikingly “ declin- 
ing’ occupation for men, and an occupation in which the number 


tistics, it is only necessary to call attention to the fact that in 1850 suspender- 
makers and window-shade makers were included under the classification “ dress- 
makers, milliners and seamstresses;” in 1860, one occupational group comprised 
“mantua-makers, milliners, seamstresses, skirt-makers, suspender-makers, window- 
shade makers;” in 1870, fur-workers, milliners, dress- and mantua-makers, and 
window-shade makers were grouped together, while tailors, tailoresses, and seam- 
stresses made another group; in 1880, one occupational group included fur- 
workers, milliners, dressmakers and seamstresses. (Eleventh Census, Population, 
Vol. II, p. xcvii.) Comment on the “ essential viciousness ” of such a classifica- 
tion is certainly unnecessary. 


‘ 
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of children employed has increased more than 100 per cent. The 
census does not explain these changes. The number of women 
employed has decreased absolutely as well as relatively in the 
making of men’s clothing, both factory product and custom work, 
as well as in dressmaking. The number of women employed in 
the making of men’s furnishing goods has increased very notice- 
ably, and the number of both women and men employed in the 
manufacture of women’s ready-made clothing has more than 
doubled. The number of children has increased for all branches, 
except dressmaking. When the numbers of each sex employed 
per ten thousand of the population are given, the results are still 
very much the same, as the following table indicates: 





WomEN CHILDREN 





OccuPATIONS 
1890 Change 








Men’s clothing: 
Factory peotect ‘ 39.8 " , +2.0 
Custom work and re- 

rr . ; 8.3 10.4 : ' , +0.3 
Men’s shirts........| i : . 13.4 i . . +0.6 
Furnishing goods. .. ° : , 10. 8.6 ‘ : , 


72.8 





Women’s clothing: j 
Factory product ' m : , 24.2 13.6 
Dressmaking ‘ : ‘ 17.3 24.8 


41.6 38.5 + 3.1 














Miscellaneous ........] 16.8 . 28.1 27.0 | + 1.1 | 


























Total clothing 72.6 ‘ , 132.0 | 128.3 2} 9.0 +7.2 








From these two tables certain very definite conclusions with 
regard to the employment of men, women, and children in the 
clothing industry may be drawn: (1) the employment of men 
and women is decreasing; (2) the employment of children is 
increasing; (3) the employment of both men and women in the 
making of men’s clothing is decreasing, though increasing in the 
manufacture of women’s ready-made garments; (4) the number 
of women in dressmaking is decreasing and the number of men 
increasing. It is impossible to explain these changes. 

It would prolong this study of the employment of women 
rather unprofitably if the occupations employing less than 1 per 
cent. of the total number of women gainfully employed were 
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considered in detail. Of these it seems worth while to note that 
no one that employs more than 15,000 women is “ declining.” 

3riefly to recapitulate the facts regarding changes in the 
employment of women during the last decade: (1) the total 
number of women gainfully employed and the number of women 
employed in each of the five large occupational groups have 
increased a greater rate per cent. than the total population, the 
total male population, or the total female population; (2) among 
these five large occupational groups, those which represent the 
employment of middle-class women have increased at a propor- 
tionally greater rate than those which represent the employment 
of working-class women; (3) of the eighteen “ occupations ” 
employing more than 1 per cent. of the total number of women 
gainfully employed, the “declining” occupations for women are 
the traditionally feminine ones—-dressmakers, servants and 
waitresses, seamstresses and tailoresses; and it should be added 
that only one of these is also a “declining” occupation for men; 
(4) in garment-making the employment of both women and men 
has fallen off, and the employment of children under sixteen has 
increased, for the industry as a whole; but while the number of 
men and women employed in making men’s clothing has 
decreased, the number of both engaged in the manufacture of 
women’s ready-made garments has increased. It has already 
been pointed out that the figures taken from the Census of Manu- 
factures cannot be reconciled with those taken from the Census of 
Occupations. It is undeniable that there are some important 
social facts and tendencies with regard to the employment of 
women behind these obscurely general tables, but the necessary 
explanations can be found only after a thorough and competent 
investigation of the more important industries. 

To what extent is there competition between men and women? 
— There are two kinds of competition to be discussed. The first, 
not true competition, but displacement, occurring when women, 
because of a lower standard of life, or a less workmanlike ideal, 
or a greater degree of mechanical facility, to be distinguished 
from mechanical technique, take over occupations once mon- 
opolized by men. The problem is similar to that of the transfer 
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of processes formerly human to the machine, and, while of 
immense interest from certain limited view-points, is not par- 
ticularly important to an understanding of the ultimate possibili- 
ties for women in industrial life. It is obvious that, for processes 
requiring less skill and dignity, the untrained and casual laborer 
will be employed, whatever happens to be the sex. And if, because 
of lack of training or the prospect of a temporary stay in the 
industrial world, women are the casual laborers, these tasks will 
fall to them, unless taken from them by the still less skilled and 
dignified labor of children, in those communities in which there 
is no public regulation of the subject.2* But there is another kind 
of competition possible—that existing when both perform the 
task in approximately the same way, so that both are of approxi- 
mately the same value to the employer, and should be able to 
demand approximately the same reward. It is of fundamental 
importance to determine whether this form of competition is to be 
found at all; if so, where and to what extent? 

From the Census of Occupations it might be readily inferred 
that in most vocations men and women are to be found doing the 
same task in presumably the same way. Attention has been called 
to the fact that out of 303 occupations there are only eight in 
which women are not engaged, and only one?* in which men are 
not scheduled. But the inference that the great body of workers 
is composed of men and women working side by side at the 
various processes proves to be hastily drawn. Undoubtedly, in 
special isolated cases men and women employ themselves in iden- 
tical ways; but sometimes, when this is true, there is often such 
a preponderance in the number of one or the other sex that that 
fact almost constitutes a certain disadvantage to those in the 
minority. It often happens, too, that when they are scheduled as 
engaged in the same occupation, further inquiry reveals the fact 
that they perform different tasks; or, if they perform the same 


*E. g., “In the boot and shoe industry, between 1890-1900 there was a 
marked increase in the number of women and children, while the number of men 
showed an actual decrease of about 200, women are largely taking the places of 
men in this industry in the operation of the lighter kind of machinery, and chil- 
dren are to a considerable extent succeeding to the places made vacant by 


women.”’—Census, Manufactures, Part I, p. cxxvii. 
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tasks, they do so in different establishments or in different locali- 
ties, and so constitute to a degree non-competing groups. 

On the question of how far they perform the same tasks, the 
Census of Employees and Wages furnishes some light. In that 
inquiry, thirty-four industries were investigated, so far as could 
be done by considering 720 selected establishments, in which there 
were 318 different occupations scheduled for the men, as against 
82 for the women. In the following industries no women were 
employed: woodworking (comprising the making of agricul- 
tural implements, furniture, pianos, wagons and carriages), lum- 
ber- and planing-mills, distillers, flour-mills, brickyards, chemical 
manufactories, the slaughtering houses there investigated. In the 
iron- and steel-mills, the glass factories, and tanneries, women 
are scheduled, but their mode of employment is not described. 
Among the textile industries it appears that in carpet-mills there 
is no occupation peculiar to the business in which both men and 
women are engaged ;*° in the cotton-mills there are sixteen differ- 
ent processes mentioned, in only four of which are men and 
women to be found;?® in the woolen mills there are fourteen 
specific occupations, in five of which both sexes are engaged. 
Other employments make the following showing: 
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Tobacco, etc. 

Potteries.. .... 

Collars and cuffs. éens 
Candy- nese Se 
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Bakeries... none 
Clothing. . <—-akaced 
Dyeing and. finishing.. beens 
Foundries ...... - 
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In a number of cases men and women may be classified in “all 
other occupations,” or “all other occupations peculiar to this 
industry.” These have not been counted here. And it is to be 
noted that the record in the column “ Both Men and Women” 
does not necessarily mean that men and women were working 

™* Midwives; undoubtedly among the men nurses and physicians there are 


those who serve as accoucheurs. 
*P.7, The same thing is true of the shoe factories (p. 532). ™P. 16. 
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side by side in direct competition. Women are frequently 
employed in a process in one factory at which only men are 
employed in another. A census of this industry would show both 
men and women engaged in this process or occupation, while, as a 
matter of fact, they may nowhere be working together. The 
absence of competition in this sense is recognized by the census 
when it is alleged that “if we look at the list of occupations, we 
find women doing the lighter work, the mechanical work, the less 
skilled;”’ as, for example,?* men are “ candy-makers;” women 
“dip,” “pack,” “wrap;” or, in the making of clothing, men only 
are bushelers, cutters, and foremen,?* while women are seamers, 
basters, and sewing-machine operatives. 

Attention has been frequently called to the same phenome- 
non;?® and additional testimony can be had from the so-called 
Aldrich Report,®° in which out of 543 wage series only 83 con- 
tained women’s schedules, and 22 both men’s and women’s. 

In an attempt made in 1895 by the Bureau of Labor to com- 
pare the work and wages of men, women, and children, it was 
found that in only 436 out of 1,067 establishments investigated 
were the agents of the department— 
able to secure data as to the relative efficiency of women and children and of 
men working at the same occupations In many cases, however, in 
which the same occupation admits of two grades of work, there is no doubt 
that women and children perform the lighter, while men perform the heavier 


grades.” 


And further testimony, were more needed, to the same effect 
could be adduced from an admirable study of conditions of work 
prevailing among English women in the printing trades.** 

From all this evidence it again becomes obvious that the cen- 


99 


sus of so-called “occupations” is not a census of occupations at 


77 Employes and Wages, pp. xviii, 1xxiii. * Ibid., p. Ixxvii. 

Webb, “ Alleged Differences between the Wages Paid to Men and to 
Women,” Economic Journal, Vol. I, p. 645; also Beatrice Webb, The Case for 
the Factory Acts; Collet, “ Women’s Work in Leeds,” Economic Journal, Vol. I, 
Pp. 460. 

” Senate Report No. 1394, on “‘ Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transportation.” 

* Eleventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 26. 

= Women in the Printing Trades: A Sociological Study, edited by J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. 
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all, but of occupational groups, furnishing an indefinite amount of 
most uncertain information as to the nature of the employment in 
general of those who compose the industrial forces of the country. 
From it we can learn how many, who, in connection with what 
general industries, but NoT what. 

The subject of women’s real competition with men in this 
latter sense is one of fundamental importance. With it is inextri- 
cably interwoven the vital question of woman’s wages,®* and 
the more vital question of the nature of the work to be done by 
women, the dignity and permanence of their position in the 
industrial world, and the effect upon them of the work they do. 

The present system seems to present a form of division of 
labor which is unendurable. It is quite possible to imagine a 
rational system of division of labor between the sexes which 
would allot to women tasks peculiarly fitted to them and reward 
their performance in adequate wages. But since difference 
between the sexes is physiological, such a division would assign 
to women the exercise of physiological functions, which we are 
not yet ready to recognize as the basis for pecuniary returns. 

But, in the absence of such a rational basis for division of 
labor, the only plan compatible with the continued self-respect of 
working-women is evidently free competition between men and 
women in those processes in which both can engage,** which 
means that women must enter upon industrial life in a workman- 
like spirit, have opportunity to acquire necessary skill, and 
overcome the obstacles to practice of a craft after it has been 
acquired. 


EpitH ABBOTT. 


Boston. 
SopHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


University oF CHICAGO. 

> Here attention might be called to the demand for “the same wage for the 
same work.” Such a demand can be based only on the claim that there is the 
“same work.” In the face of facts just presented, it is fair to ask: Where is the 
same work to be found under present conditions? 

“ For interesting discussion of the question whether women can compete with 
men, see Richardson, Woman’s Work in Creation (Longmans, 1886). 








NOTES 


ACADEMIC LIBERTY 


As an elastic currency is one that not only expands, but also 
contracts, as required by trade, so academic liberty is that which 
allows absolute freedom of scientific discussion, not only in regard 
to the popular side of a question, but also in regard to the unpopular 
side—if there be one. The very essence of this liberty among schol- 
ars is the right to express convictions, based upon honest investiga- 
tion, no matter who is hit, high or iow. To this principle the Journal 
of Political Economy is, and always has been, pledged. For this 
reason, it is necessary to protest against the unscientific attitude, 
which recently has appeared in certain quarters, and which con- 
sciously or unconsciously objects to a fair discussion of both sides 
of the labor-union question, or of the railway problem. 

The party of sentiment are so sure of their ground on questions 
touching labor that a critical and reasoning process is regarded as 
an act of hostility to labor, when by all seekers of truth it should be 
warmly welcomed. It is high time to wake up the judicial state of 
mind, and declare for an impartial economic spirit. Today the 
laborer scarcely ever hears anything which he ought to be told, 
provided it is disagreeable to him. Such a method, it is needless to 
say, blocks the very pathway of progress to the workingmen. 

On the railway question the prevailing tone is one of general 
hostility to large corporations. In some academic circles the neces- 
sity of appearing on good terms with the masses goes so far that 
only the mass-point-of-view is given recognition; and the presenta- 
tion of the truth, if it happens to traverse the popular case, is 
regarded with something akin to consternation. In short, it is not 
amiss to demand that measure of academic freedom that will per- 
mit a fair discussion of the rights of those who do not have the 
popular acclaim. It is going too far when a carefully reasoned argu- 
ment which happens to support the contentions of the railways is 
treated as if necessarily the outcome of bribery by the money 
kings. So simple a proposition would seem childish had it not been 
conspicuously denied recently by men of prominence in official life. 

When Professor Hugo R. Meyer, of this university, was invited 
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to testify before the Senate Committe on Railways, his examination 
so nettled Mr. Clements, an interstate commerce commissioner, that 
he gave forth the following statement, insulting to every colleague 
of Professor Meyer: 

Wealth always finds it is easy to employ men of theory and doctrine and 
ability to express its views, and they are often directed to educating the public 
up to the idea of the superior sanctity of vested rights as against individual 
rights and individual opportunities in the contests in which men engage in 
the different walks of life. It is ordinarily to be expected that these gentle- 
men would attack a doctrine or practice that was at variance to the doctrines 
dear to the patron saint of that institution whose colossal fortune had its in- 
ception and support to a large measure in the rebates in the early times of this 
business of Standard Oil, etc., which came like a mildew, like an overreaching 
cloud that leveled all competitors and gave the field to him, a position he still 
occupies. They employ not only able lawyers and other people to represent 
their views as a means of disseminating their doctrines, but they found 
colleges and institutions of learning that the younger generation may be 
taught the superior sanctity of vested rights and vested property. 

The imputation that men in the department of economics are 
influenced in any way whatever, or even put under any kind of pres- 
sure to revise their views, is absolutely false in every particular. No 
one knows this better than the students in our classes. As regards 
Professor Meyer, he had carried on his studies mainly, at Harvard 
University, and had practically completed his books (now being 
published) before he had any connection with the University of 
Chicago. Moreover, when he was engaged, this university did not 
know, and in principle did not inquire—as it has not of any other 
economist—what his personal convictions were on any subject. I 
speak from full knowledge on this matter. Nor has anyone ever 
severed his connection with our department because of any views 
which he may have held. In fact, the choice of economists and 
their academic liberty in the University of Chicago are absolutely 
unaffected by any relations whatever to its donors; in that respect 
this university is as untrammeled as other universities, like Harvard, 
Cornell, and Columbia, which have had large gifts from Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 

The extraordinary perversion of truth may be illustrated by 
another example. Senator J. P. Dolliver, of Iowa, in a political 
speech in Kansas recently is reported to have declared that some 
years ago Professor Meyer put forth a book on railways containing 
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“good wholesome political economy and sociology,” while a pro- 
fessor at the University of Wisconsin, where he followed the views 
of his chief, Professor Ely. But, the senator added, this Professor 
Meyer accepted a call to the University of Chicago, and, after some 
years of service there, he had put out another book on railways in 
which his former doctrines were wholly denied, thus showing the 
necessity of revising his opinions when called to the University of 
Chicago. Thereupon the oratorical senator is said to have exclaimed 
that “the University of Chicago smelled of oil like a Kansas town.” 
The humor of the situation to those conversant with railway 
literature is apparent: the professor at Wisconsin then and now is 
Balthazar H. Meyer; while the incumbent at Chicago is Hugo R. 
Meyer. Doubtless the Wisconsin professor has a fair ground for 
libel. 

But the humor of the situation dies away for those who have 
watched the course of serious journalism for decades, when the New 
York Nation (October 26,1905), in discussing the college president, 
Says: 

When we remember how ignorant and unreasoning the patrons of educa- 
tion often are, the wonder is that more colleges do not, as Senator Dolliver 
put it, “smell of oil.” 

If the conclusions of the Nation, are as little founded as those 
of the senator so approvingly quoted, we may have good reason to 
lament the decay of its old-time prestige. 

J. Laurence LAuGHLIn. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RECENT ILLINOIS DECISIONS REGARDING INJUNC- 
TIONS ISSUED IN THE COURSE OF STRIKES 

O’Brien vs. People, 216 Ill. 354, June 23, 1905.—This case, and 
a number of others reported with it, arose upon appeals from sen- 
tences imposed for contempt of court. The contempt had been 
committed by violating injunctions which had been obtained by a 
manufacturing company against its striking employees and their 
sympathizers. The strike had been called because the company had 
refused to sign a closed-shop agreement. 

The substance of the injunction orders is set forth in rrgq JIl. 
Appell. Reports, p. 40. Among the acts and things restrained were 
the following: the use of threats, intimidation, force, violence, or 
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persuasion, to induce the company to employ or discharge any per- 
son, or to induce any employee to leave the service of the company ; 
the interference with, or molestation of, any person employed by, or 
seeking employment with, the company ; and the picketing or patrol- 
ling of the approaches to the company’s place of business, or the 
going to the homes of the employees, for either of the purposes last 
mentioned. 

The evidence relied upon to prove violation of the injunction 
showed that an organized picket had been maintained; that defend- 
ants approached those who had been employed in the place of the 
strikers, and told them that they ought to stay out, that they would 
have to come to terms with the union; the strongest language which 
the court quotes as having been used by any of the defendants (he 
denied having used it) was: “If you don’t come out tonight I will 
lick you.” There was evidence of other menacing language, and of 
a number of acts of assault, but not on the part of the defendants 
whose cases were before the Supreme Court. 

Upon this evidence the defendants were punished for contempt 
of court, and the sentences were affirmed by the Appellate Court and 
by the Supreme Court. 

In sustaining the lower courts, the Supreme Court reaffirmed a 
number of principles, which must be regarded as established at the 
present time, though of relatively recent origin. They are: That an 
injunction will be granted to restrain acts interfering with business ; 
that all persons are bound by the terms of such an injunction if they 
have actual knowledge of it, whether formally served or not; that 
in proceedings for contempt for violating an injunction of a court of 
equity, a denial on oath on the part of the defendant does not en- 
title him to a discharge; and that the summary punishment of the 
contempt upon affidavits after a hearing by the court does not violate 
the constitutional right to trial by jury. , 

The importance of the decision lies in the position which it takes 
with regard to two questions: First: may organized picketing be 
resorted to to render a strike more effectual? Second: is it lawful 
for a labor union to call a strike, the object of which is not to better 
directly the condition of the employees, but to exclude non-union 
members from employment? 

As regards the first point, the Supreme Court, while not quite as 
explicit as the Appellate Court, clearly treats the organization of a 
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picket line as a form of intimidation, the “persuasion” brought to 
bear on those willing to work becoming thereby unlawful as a form 
of coercion. 

Quite recently this view has been still more emphasized by the 
Appellate Court, which says (Franklin Union vs. People, Chicago 
Legal News, Oct. 14, 1905) : 

It is idle to talk of picketing for lawful persuasive purposes. Men do not 
form picket lines for the purpose of conversation and lawful persuasion 
In imagination and in theory a peaceful picket line may be possible, but in 
fact, a picket line is never peaceful. Itis alwaysa formation of actual warfare, 
and quite inconsistent with everything not related to force and violence. Its 
use is a form of unlawful coercion. 


Similar utterances may be found in other decisions of state and 
federal courts. The possibility of peaceful, and therefore lawful, 
picketing seems, however, to be recognized by other courts, notably 
those of New York (see e. g. Mills vs. U. S. Printing Co., gr N. Y. 
Suppl. 185). 

This latter view seems preferable and more conservative. 

It ought to be possible to distinguish between threats and intimi- 
dation on the one side, and the influence of organized numbers. on 
the other. While the former should be suppressed by all available 
means, a way should be left open for the exercise of the latter. Upon 
this view the use of the word “persuasion” in the terms of a strike 
injunction constitutes an unwarranted impairment of the rights of 
striking employees, provided, it should be added, that the persuasion 
is not exercised to induce a breach of contract. 

With regard to the second point, the Supreme Court says: 

Any attempt to compel an individual, firm, or corporation to execute an 
agreement to conduct his or its business through certain agencies or by a 
particular class of employees is not only unlawful and actionable, but is an 
interference with the highest civil right. Any attempt to coerce the company 
into signing said agreement by threats to order a strike was unlawful. 


Since, in the opinion of the court, the acts of the strikers were 
unlawful even if the object was lawful, the sweeping condemnation 
of the object of the strike as unlawful was unnecessary to the deci- 
sion of the case, and the authority of the statement quoted is corre- 
spondingly diminished. 

Accepting the statement, however, as unquestioned law, the 
Superior Court of Cook County has in a recent case (Barnes vs. 
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Typographical Union, Chicago Legal News, Oct. 21, 1905) granted 
an injunction restraining a labor union from committing any acts in 
the furtherance of a conspiracy to coerce, by threats of a strike, an 
employer into signing a closed-shop agreement. The court uses the 
following language: 

The foundation of the strike in this case is the union contract, demanding 
a closed shop and an eight-hour day. Both the closed shop and the eight-hour 
day are unlawful when it is attempted to coerce the employer to enter into it 
against his will. The United States Supreme Court held in Lochner vs. The 
State of New York, 198 U.S. 45,' that the sovereign power of the state of 
New York could not force an eight-hour day upon the employer, and what the 
sovereign power of a state cannot do cannot be done by any other power, and 
the union of labor, like all others, whether natural or artificial persons, must 
yield its principles whenever they conflict with the law of the land. 


This argument is astonishing. Assuming (though the point is 
by no means settled) that it is beyond the power of the legislature to 
secure to laborers fair conditions of employment, such a limitation of 
the police power demands logically that laborers should be allowed to 
secure these conditions for themselves by their combined efforts, and 
it can be justified, if at all, only by the existence of the widest possible 
power of organization and association. The attitude of our courts 
toward social legislation furnishes the strongest reason why the 
efforts of labor unions to advance their principles— whether wise 
and practicable or not — by directing the action of their members in 
relation to employers, should not be treated as unlawful interference, 
but should be accorded the same privilege that is conceded to the plea 
of competition. The tendency of adjudication seems, however, to be 
against this view. The judicial opposition to interference in the 
relation between employer and employee, both on the part of the 
iegislature and on the part of labor unions, results in an undue 
curtailment of the rights of organized labor. The recognition of an 
adequate measure of this right, if it is to come at all, must come from 
a legislative regulation of the right of combination, and of privileged, 
as distinguished from unlawful, interference. 

Ernst FREUND. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


t See note in this case, 597 supra. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The assembling of American economists in Baltimore during the 
holidays took place under extremely favorable conditions. 

In view of the ample facilities for publication of scientific writ- 
ing, what may be termed the movement for association among 
economists, historians, and other students of political and social 
institutions, in fact, among scholars generally, may be noted as a 
matter of considerable interest. Four associations convened in 
Baltimore. Of these the oidest and largest in membership is the 
American Historical Association, which assembled for its twenty- 
first annval meeting. The American Economic Association gathered 
for its eighteenth, the American Political Science Association for its 
second, and the newly organized Bibliographical Society of America 
for its first annual meeting. Organizations of these groups left 
sociologists no choice in the matter, and they have been brought to- 
gether by the simple process of exclusion to form an association of 
their own. In the organization of these associations history has been 
repeating itself; the chronological order of historical development 
of the several sciences has not been violated—sociology being the 
last and least organized. So from year to year the joint program 
of the associations, reflecting the bifurcations going on in the social 
sciences themselves becomes more intricate and varied. 

At the Baltimore sessions of the Economic Association, papers 
upon the following topics were read and discussed: “The Present 
State of the Theory of Distribution,” by Jacob H. Holland: ; “The 
Regulation of Railway Rates,” by Hugo R. Meyer and B. H. Meyer; 
“The Love of Wealth and the Public Service,” presidential address 
by F. W. Taussig; “The Case for and against Municipal Owner- 
ship,” by Frederick C. Howe and Winthrop M. Daniels; “A 
Quantitative Study of the Labor Movement,” by F. W. Farnam; 
“Violence in Strikes,’ by T. S. Adams; “The Economic Future of 
the Negro,” by W. E. B. Dubois and Alfred H. Stone. 

Needless to say, wide diversity of opinion developed in the discus- 
sions upon each of these topics. It is gratifying to note, however, 
that the prevailing tone of the discussions throughout was one of 
seriousness, although it may be admitted that some of the discus- 
sions degenerated into futile moralizing. 
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Clearly the live issues taken up in the several sessions were those 
involving extension of the functions of government in the field of 
industry, and clearly the trend was sympathetically socialistic. That 
theory of government which would lift from our political organiza- 
tion all economic responsibility other than that of policing industry 
and administering justice seems to have lost caste, and this just at a 
time when our democratic political organization appears to be de- 
veloping a high degree of unfitness for operating in the industrial 
world. The willingness of economists to commit themselves to a 
somewhat radical program is surprising in view of the scanty evi- 
dence at hand upon which to base any sound judgment. At this 
time, it may be submitted, we are asked to accept rather too much 
upon faith. In the discussions the case for extension of government 
functions was not at all clearly made out. The argument from 
present-day corruption and inefficiency of public officials—namely, 
that the public service will tend to become honest and efficient in 
proportion as its scope of action is enlarged—is an assumption. It 
cannot be conceded out of hand that municipal ownership or gov- 
ernment regulation necessarily makes for public integrity and 
increased efficiency. This is the point to be proved. Mr. Daniels’ 
plea for the Scotch verdict of “not proven” on the whole evidence 
presented for municipal ownership was quite justified. In fact, 
considerable evidence might be adduced to prove municipal owner- 
ship and government control guilty of high misdemeanors and 
betrayal of public trust—witness, for example, recent disclosures of 
inefficiency and corruption in the New York department of insur- 
ance. It would seem as easy to be honest in little things as in great, 
and the logical conclusion would seem to be that a municipality which 
cannot honestly negotiate a franchise cannot honestly do anything 
until it becomes honest. Certainly some of the arguments for ex- 
tension run queerly. Politics, we are told, is today so corrupt, and 
government so incapable of industrial performance generally, that 
we should greatly enlarge the scope of government action on the 
general assumption that somehow out of corruption will come 
sterling integrity, and somehow out of incompetency will come a 
high degree of efficiency. The Scotch verdict “not proven” stands. 

JoHn CuMMINGs. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Government Regulation of Railway Rates. By Huco RicHarD 
Meyer, Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 
8vo, pp. xxvii + 486. 

The author of this book has been erroneously confused, even by 
statesmen, with Professor Balthasar H. Meyer, of the University of 
Wisconsin. The book represents the results of some twelve years of 
study, undertaken originally “ with a strong bias in favor of state 
intervention in industry.” Publication has been hurried in order to 
reach the public during the present agitation in favor of conferring 
the rate-making power upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The work consists of two parts, the larger part being devoted to the 
United States. The author points out at the outset that the rate- 
making power has no particular bearing upon personal discrimina- 
tions, such as rebates, or upon excessive charges, of which there is 
little complaint so far as American railroads are concerned ; but it is 
of primary importance where the reasonableness of rates, as com- 
pared with each other, is involved. The thesis of the book may be 
shown by the following quotation : 

The answer of all experience is: Every effective effort to regulate railway 
rates in general will arrest the decline of rates, by producing a deadlock of « 
conflicting sectional interests, will prevent the railways from developing a 
volume of traffic sufficiently large to justify the maintenance or the building 
of railways of the highest attainable efficiency, will check the development of 
the resources of the country, and will demoralize the politics of the country. 

At times one is led to believe that each generation in America 
must try over again every political experiment. In some cases, how- 
ever, such as granting the suffrage to backward races, or conferring 
the rate-making power on public officers, there seems to be no retreat 
from an unsuccessful experiment. Mr. Meyer has undertaken to 
collate the experience of other countries upon government rate- 
making, and with results of the greatest significance, if we are willing 
to learn from them. His study of Prussia is perhaps the most valu- 
able part of the work, unless we except his searching criticism of 
certain rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Prussia has 
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a thoroughgoing government ownership of railroads. Railroad rates 
are not generally reduced in Prussia, for the same reason that pro- 
tective tariffs are not generally reduced anywhere; vested interests 
refuse to relinquish their artificial monopoly of markets. Mr. Meyer 
points out instances of most unfortunate local protection in the great 
typical cases of grain, iron, and sugar. Votes for the government 
have been secured by the refusal to reduce charges of transportation. 
Cheap rates of travel for laborers have even been sacrificed in the 
interests of landlords. Cars have been run empty when they might 
have carried freight. Protected localities have been established 
within the state, as effectively guarded from competition as if by 
customs tariffs, and railroads have not been allowed to neutralize the 
protection. The business of some ports has been built up, that of 
others destroyed. The discrimination resulting from the high rail- 
road rates in favor of cities having water transportation (the rates of 
which, fortunately for Germany, have been free from government 
control) has been so great that in Germany an industrial community 
without available water transportation is lost. A tremendous stimu- 
lus has been given to canals, a means of transportation which in 
America does not compete successfully with railroads. Industrial 
Germany has been made absolutely dependent upon waterways. As 
Mr. Meyer points out, the discrimination in favor of large shippers a& 
against small ones has been intensified by the use of water transporta- 
tion. The government has grown dependent upon its railroads for 
revenue, and the reduction of rates is accordingly delayed, so that the 
last state of the German shipper is worse than the first. Roadbed and 
equipment have been allowed to become inferior. Local pressure 
prevents the government from acting on the principle of charging for 
transportation no more than the traffic will bear. The continual 
deadlock of conflicting private interests cannot be broken by reduc; 
tion of rates, except at the political peril of the government. The 
development of the natural resources of the country is prevented. 
The principle of protection is carried so far that the government has 


reserved power over canal tolls in order to protect frqm competition, 
when necessary, its reyenue from its railroads. 


Mr. Meyer is at pains to point out the close similarity of the con- 
ditions of the experiment in Germany to those which would be found 
in the United States. Both countries are in the process of change 
from agricultural to industrial states; both are protected by high 
tariffs, and are inhabited by intelligent and enterprising people. No 
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one else has brought out so clearly that protection is the curse of gov- 
ernment rate-making. This protection is not only national, but more 
frequently of the most local, provincial, and odious character. Free 
tates make for free trade, and to restrict the one is to restrict the 
other. America’s greatest industrial advantage in the competition 
for the world’s markets is her free railroads. Vested interests 
intrench themselves behind government-made rates, as they do 
behind protective tariffs, until public officers cannot or dare not afford 
relief. The inevitable result is a rigid and artificial system, incapable 
of adjustment to the unceasing changes of industry. 

In France, under government regulation of rates without govern- 
ment ownership, results have been similar, although not so extreme. 
Frequently the reduction of rates is actually prevented by govern- 
ment pressure. For instance, where there is water competition no 
reduction is permitted below a rate 20 per cent. in excess of the rate 
by water, The same inelasticity of rates and failure of transportation 
charges to accompany the general fall of prices are manifest as in 
Germany. In Austria-Hungary, especially in Hungary where there 
are fewer private railroad companies, rates are fixed upon the basis 
of protection even against Austria. Through freight transportation 
across the continent, such as exists in America, is effectually blocked 
by the provincial rate regulation of the different states. The para- 
lyzing effect upon the development of natural resources is only too 
obvious. As a means of relief, waterways can never avail a large 
part of the territory which railroads could serve with efficiency, if 
the hand of the government were taken off. In Russia the govern- 
ment owns and operates 65 per cent. of the railways, and regulates 
the rates of private lines as well. Not only are the rates adjusted to 
protect Russian industries, but also to protect certain favored parts 
of Russia against other parts, so as to prevent, for example, a fall.in 
the prices of lands ta which certain markets are tributary under 
‘existing railway rates. Efforts te lewer such railway rates have been 
hitherto defeated by the private interests ef landewners. Prohibitive 
railway rates are imposed on Siberian wheat where it would compete 
with Russian. In Australia the phenemenon of the use of railway 
rates to protect each colony as against the others is clearly exhibited, 
and there is also the unfortunate policy of making rates in the interest 
of the great ports, preventing the establishment of “basing points ” 
or jobbing centers in the interjor. The monopoly of import, export, 
and jobbing trade by Melbourne, Sidney, and Adelaide is established 
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and maintained by government ownership. The tremendous possi- 
bilities of government rate-making in the interest of national and 
local protection have not hitherto been realized by the American 
public. Mr. Meyer points out that the same causes which create pro- 
tective rates elsewhere are operative with equal, sometimes greater, 
power in the United States. The “differentials” allowed certain ports 
in this country, and which government rate-making could destroy — 
indeed, as many lawyers think, under the clause of the federal con- 
stitution forbidding preference to the ports of one state over those of 
another, would necessarily destroy — illustrate the power of conflict- 
ing sectional interests to force their recognition. 

In the part of his work relating to the United States, Mr. Meyer 
first shows that the development of the West has been mainly due to 
low railroad rates, made regardless of distance. He traces the origin 
of the differentials in favor of the various Atlantic ports, the vain 
struggle of New York to have a tariff of rates based upon distance 
enforced against the West, and the efforts to establish local protec- 
tion by other states, such as Iowa, and particularly Texas, through 
their railroad commissions, some of which have been in a measure 
successful. Railroads work in the interest of free trade throughout 
the Union, but railroad commissions have sometimes deliberately set 
themselves to defeat free trade by helping state dealers to monopolize 
state markets. It would be easy for a rate-making commission to end 
that ceaseless competition between markets which is so marked and 
beneficent a feature of our American railroad system. The Pacific 
coast manufacturers and jobbers would find it greatly to their interest 
to keep competing goods from crossing the Rocky Mountains. 
Chicago would like to exclude New York from southern markéts. 
New York would like to break up the system which gives cheaper 
rates to “ basing points” and enables local jobbing centers to flourish 
in the South, so that all the jobbing business would be done exclu- 
sively in New York. As long as existing rates are the result of free 
play of commercial forces, local protection may be to a great extent 
neutralized ; but not so when rates are fixed by a political body. 

Mr. Meyer examines at length some of the more important rul- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, such as, for example, 
on export and import rates, and on the long-haul and short-haul 
clause, and points out the enormous public mischief which would 
have resulted but for the reversal of those rulings by the Supreme 
Court. He shows also the unfortunate results of other rulings of 
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the commission in which the railroads have acquiesced. His criti- ' 
cisms are vigorous and unsparing. The demand for a tariff based 
upon distance will never cease as long as it gives some competitors 
the advantage over others. The commission from time to time has 
accepted the distance basis and excluded large bodies of men from 
trading in certain markets. The making of rates in disregard of 
distance has been the life of American trade, and one is compelled to 
wonder what the commission would do with postal charges. Their 
hostility to “ group” or “ postage-stamp ” rates has been manifested 
in all parts of the country. Mr. Meyer makes out a strong case for 
the view that, judging from past rulings of the commission, it 
would be unwise to place in their hands such enormous power to 
make mischief. Rate-making power would make them the most 
powerful officials in the industrial world, placing in control of a 
political body the fate of cities and of industries. The book con- 
cludes: 


The verdict of the experience of the countries of continental Europe and 
of Australia, as well as the verdict of the experience of the United States, 
under both the federal Interstate Commerce Commission and the several state 
commissions, is unmistakable. It is impossible for the state to conserve and 
promote the public welfare by intervening in the regulation of railway rates, 
beyond the point of seeking to abolish secret personal discriminations, guaran- 
teeing that all rates shall be reasonable per se, and providing that those rates 
which involve the question of relative reasonableness shall embody com- 
promises which were made with intelligence and in good faith. 


The author has produced a remarkably clear and forcible book 
upon a very involved and difficult subject. The boldness of his 
opinions and the vigor of his criticisms will very likely bring down 
upon his head the denunciation of more than one person to whom 
his opinions are politically distasteful, but it will be much easier to 
denounce him than to answer him. 


BLewett LEE. 
CHICAGO. 


Trade Unions. By Grorrrey Drace. London: Methuen & 
Co., 1905. 8vo, pp. ix + 203. 
Almost the last word that we had from English trade-unionism 
was Mr. Pratt’s interesting and — from the trade-union point of view 
— discouraging book on Trade Unionism and the Crisis in British 
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Industry, and a new volume on the subject from England at this time 
and from a person so intimately and impartially acquainted with the 
labor movement, as is Mr. Geoffrey Drage, cannot fail to be of inter- 
est. Mr. Drage’s work, though brief, has the scholarly accuracy that 
has characterized his former writings. Like them, too, it is well 
tempered in tone for the author, though known to be in sympathetic 
relation with the laboring classes and to have a sympathetic attitude 
toward labor organizations, does not lack the judicial quality of mind, 
so that when he sets out, as in this volume, “ to hold the balance level 
between the two parties to the labor contract, the employer and the 
employed, whose relations . . . . are better in Great Britain than in 
any other country in the world,” he is able to do so. Mr. Drage does 
not minimize the importance of his subject, and says at the outset: 

The working-classes are taking from day to day a greater interest and a 
greater share in the government of the British Empire. The trade union is 
the school in which the pick of these men have learnt the earliest lessons of 
public life. It has won from them attachment and even a measure of that fond 
regard with which a great public school inspires its members. 

The sections of most interest in the book are those devoted to a 
discussion of the differences between the so-called “old” and “new ” 
unionism, though it is pointed out that the adjectives are misleading, 
for the real division between the two classes is not in the dates of 
their establishment, nor in the nature of their constitution, but in the 
objects at which they aim and the means which they employ in carry- 
ing them out. Old unions, in addition to collective bargaining, “ set 
before their members trade protection and insurance against mis- 
fortune,” but among the objects of the “new ” unions, the function of 
providing friendly benefits is subordinated to another object, the 
exercising of direct political influence. Their aim is not so much 
equality between employer and employed in making the labor con- 
tract, an equality to be obtained by collective bargaining only, as — 
to have the terms of that contract settled for them by legislative action, failing 
this, by trade union regulation The preambles to the rules of this class 
of unions no longer insist upon the mears which may be taken by the members 
to mitigate the evils which attend upon the present conditions of trade, but 
hold out the hope that at least some of these evils will be entirely removed by 
a complete reorganization of social and industrial conditions. 


This is of great interest as indicating an important trend in an impor- 
tant movement, and it might be noted that American, as well as Eng- 
lish unions have come to minimize the friendly benefit feature. 
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Two questions are pertinent with regard to the subjects of union 
benefits: (1) Do other agencies exist which will provide these bene- 
fits, if the unions fail to do so? (2) Is it right that the insurance of 
the laboring man should be at the risk of being used as a strike fund, 
or should the state not compel the separation of the strike and benefit 
funds so that the latter will be protected for its legitimate use? 

With regard to the first question, Mr. Drage would draw a line 
between funeral, sick, and accident benefits, on the one hand, and 
“dispute,” “out of work,” “tramp,” “shifting” and superannuation 
benefits, on the other. The benefits in the first class can be obtained 
through other societies, but those in the latter class, which provide for 
the members of a trade while on a strike, unemployed, in search of 
work, or for expenses of moving to the seat of a more profitable occu- 
pation, as well as superannuation benefits, stand on a somewhat 
different footing and are provided by the unions. With regard to 
the compulsory separation of strike and benefit funds, the opinion of 
Mr. Ludlow, late Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions, is quoted. Mr. Ludlow said before the Royal Commission : 


99 66 


I have already stated that such provision (that is, the compulsory separa- 
tion of funds) appears to me to be contrary to the essential purpose of a 
trade union. People must take that risk when they join them — that inasmuch 
as ‘t exists, as I have stated, for the maintenance and improvement of the 
condition of the worker, they must take the risk of every individual benefit 
being made subordinate to that. If they did not choose to take that risk they 
ought not to join the trade union, but ought to confine themselves to the 
friendly society. 


In connection with this question of benefits, Mr. Drage furnishes 
a bit of statistical information that is of interest. For eleven years 
1892-1902, the one hundred principal unions expended £16,900,000, 
61 per cen.. of their total expenditure, for unemployment and friendly 
benefits, 19 per cent. for “dispute” benefits, and the remaining 20 
per cent. for working and other expenses. 

Many other interesting problems connected with trade-union 
organization and function are taken up— such as the difficulties in 
the way of unionizing the unskilled laborer, and the necessity of 
putting cautious and trustworthy members in positions of power. 
But the question of most pressing interest, in the light of the 
“exposures ” in the London Times, is the influence of the trade union 
on the development and prosperity of trade. Mr. Drage makes no 
attempt to excuse “ca’ canny,” but he says that the errors of the 
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unions are often due to ignorance and that “the fallacy of the ‘labor 
lump’ is not dissimilar to the theory of the wages fund, which once 
enjoyed a considerable vogue among learned economists.” He points 
out further that the effect of the union on its members is intimately 
connected with its effect on trade; that “anything that increases the 
physical and intellectual capacity of the workmen in any trade and 
raises their moral tone will probably tend to increase their efficiency 
as producers; in so far as a trade union has this effect, it conduces 
to the prosperity of the trade. But,” Mr. Drage adds, “too great 
power in the hands of a trade union, resulting in a one-sided regula- 
tion of the conditions of employment, would be very injurious to the 
interests of the trade as a whole.” 

The treatment of the legal position of unionism is disappointing, 
and the author adds practically nothing to what has already been said 
on the subject. The book as a whole, however, is one for which those 
interested in social problems may well be grateful, for it furnishes a 
succinct, interesting, and impartial account of one important phase of 
present-day industrial organization. 

EpitH ABsott. 

Poston. 


The Sociological Theory of Capital: Being a Complete Reprint of 
the New Principles of Political Economy, 1834. By JOHN Rag, 
M.A. Edited with Biographical Sketch and Notes by CHARLES 
Wuitney Mrxter, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1905. 8vo, pp. lii+ 485. 

In preparing for publication a reconstructed edition of The New 
Principles of Political Economy by John Rae, the editor has rendered 
economic science a real service. Through Professor Mixter’s essays, 
previously published, as well as through the words of praise accorded 
the work of Rae by Edgeworth, Irving Fisher, and others, Rae has 
become known to contemporary students of political economy as a 
thinker of real merit, and as a writer deserving attention. But in 
spite of the essays and the occasional words of praise, the general 
student of political economy has been without an opportunity to know 
Rae at first hand, and thus to form a full appreciation. Henceforth 
so independent, original and strong a writer will surely be increas- 
ingly stimulating to economists. Through the general progress of 
their science those points of view, that spirit and method of economic 
analysis, that wide knowledge, the result of wide reading and careful 
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observation, that devotion to fact, and that profound psychological 
insight which characterized the writings of Rae, have become domi- 
nant during the quarter of a century past in determining the direction 
of the development of economic thought. The time, therefore, for a 
reprint of Rae is eminently opportune. The present generation of 
economists is better prepared to understand him than any previous 
body of readers, since the appearance of The Wealth of Nations. 
Rae clearly anticipated not only the psychological school of political 
economy, which has wielded such an extensive influence during 
recent decades, but equally the historical school. In general Rae, like 
a broad sociologist, appreciated the importance of the psychical 
aspects of economic life; at the same time he did not fail to see 
physical factors and material environment in their causal and retro- 
active relations in economic development. He is faithful not only to 
the inductive method of the natural sciences, but is at home also in the 
use of the comparative method of the historian. He knew the value 
of ideas, and at the same time was profoundly realistic. 

The present edition is not a reprint simply; it is really a new 
book. How thoroughly the treatise as originally printed by Rae is 
recast may be judged in part by observing that what was first in the 
original work has become last in this edition. Rae himself was so 
dominated by the conceit that he was writing a distinctive criticism 
on The Wealth of Nations that he failed to give sufficient prominence 
to his own positive and substantial contributions to the development 
of a correct economic theory. The editor has possessed courage to 
separate out from the main treatise what is incidental and fragmen- 
tary, grouping this material apart under appropriate headings as an 
appendix which as it stands in the new book contains eight articles. 
Some of these articles are in the nature of digressions ; for example, 
the detailed discussion of luxury, and an examination of the art of the 
banker, and some notice of Rae’s later views on population found in 
posthumous manuscript. Other articles are in the nature of special 
studies of method in science —such discussions as might be asso- 
ciated with any science constituting properly a part of logic. It is 
possible that English and American students neglect this preparation 
for the investigation of their specific subjects. Something might be 
said for giving a place to a chapter on logical method as introductory 
to every treatise on political economy. Of the controversial para- 
graphs from which Professor Mixter has relieved the main text, and 
which consequently have found their way to the appendix, Rae’s 
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reflections on the theory of laissez-faire may be given as an example 
“The keenly analytic, but somewhat abstruse, reasoning with which 
Rae undertook to overthrow Adam Smith’s economic arguments for 
free trade, has been given a place as the last article in the appendix, 
instead of making up the initial chapters as it did in the original. 
Rae’s constructive work is brought together in a compass of 
242 pages divided into fourteen chapters, which for the most part 
retain the headings given them in the original publication. In a few 
instances special headings are supplied by the editor. It is this por- 
tion of the book especially which deserves to be read by every student 
of economic science. Instead of beginning with an hypothesis 
derived from modern experience alone, such as the Ricardians found 
in the economic man, Rae sets out upon the path of constructive work 
by fixing his attention upon what is universally characteristic of man 
as distinguished from other animals. To Rae’s first chapter in the 
reconstructed book as it now stands Professor Mixter has supplied 
the title, “Of Economic Ambition and the Means Essential to its 
Realization.” The fundamental contrast between man and beast is 
that man is provident; that is, he has a progressive ambition. The 
degree of his providence marks the height of the civilization to 
which he has attained. Providence is a social, as well as an indi- 
vidual, achievement. The means for the realization of economic am- 
bition are denominated instruments instead of capital. Chapters 2-5 
contain a discussion of the fundamental characteristics of the instru- 
ments of production or capital. Rae’s analysis leads him to conclude 
that the productive power of the community is determined or con- 
ditioned in four ways—by its raw material, its effective desire of 
accumulation, its general rate of wages, and by the progress of the 
inventive faculty. Of these four, the first and the third fall com- 
paratively into the background in the further discussion, but the 
second and the fourth receive separate and full treatment, and each of 
them is of incalculable importance in the development of a positive 
theory of capital. His analysis of the circumstances which determine 
the strength of the effective desire of accumulation is profound, and 
pre-eminently entitled to be characterized as sociological. Three con- 
ditions mark, or measure, the effective desire of accumulation: the 
“social and benevolent affections” (i. e., the spirit of service), the 
intellectual powers and consequent use of reason in production, and 
the preva'ence of law and order in the community. In the seventh 
chapter Rae examines some of the phenomena arising from the 
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different degrees of strength of the effective desire of accumulation 
in different societies, and thus arrives at general concepts of the 
causes of the advance and decline of civilizations. 

The evolution of instruments gives rise to division of employ- 
ments, which, as they evolve, are successively devoted to the full 
utilization of instruments, yielding (apart from the price of new 
inventions) more remote or slower returns. With his discussion of 
the separation of employments Rae combines a critical analysis of 
money and credit, and from this he passes to a profound analysis of 
the part which invention plays in human development in general. 
Rae’s analysis of social invention is followed by a study of economic 
invention. It is refreshing to find an economist, though he be a 
sociologist, who frankly recognizes that talent and genius have 
commercial value, in spite of the fact that the world secures from 
their works a consumer’s rent greatly in excess of the price actually 
paid. The fact that he has a developed theory of invention gives 
Rae’s doctrine of capital a point of distinct superiority over Boehm- 
Bawerk’s. “ The effects on instruments of the progress of invention 
are to produce improvements in them, and to carry them back to 
orders of quicker return,” and so for the time being to advance rate 
of profit. 

The treatise closes with a discussion of international trade, of 
waste or pure economic loss, and of the effects resulting from diver- 
sities of strength in the accumulative principle in members of the 
same society. Finally there are observations on the principle of the 
division of labor. Rae aptly urges that division of labor must not be 
considered a cause (a “prime mover”), but a result—that division 
of labor comes through antecedent progress of invention. 


Isaac A. Loos. 
State UNIverSItTy oF Iowa. 


The Lancashire Cotton Industry: A Study in Economic Develop- 
ment. By SypNEy J. CHapman, M.A., Stanley Jevons Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Com- 
merce in the University of Manchester. Manchester: The 
University Press, 1904. 8vo, pp. vii + 309. 

This volume is the result of a research carried on under the 

Stanley Jevons Studentship in Economic Research at the Owens 

College, Manchester (The Victoria University of Manchester), and 
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is the first volume of the Economic Series of that university. Apart 
from its individual merit, it is interesting as indicating the tendency 
of the younger professional economists to apply themselves to the 
study of concrete phenomena of the industrial organization. It can- 
not be doubted but that a closer study of industrial conditions will 
strengthen the scientific position of economic science, not only in the 
form of additional premises arising out of new correlations of facts, 
but also in the intensification of the human element, the importance of 
which is being recognized more and more. 

Professor Chapman’s book is essentially historical in treatment, 
though not without some interesting and valuable discussion of 
general principles. So lucidly does the author put his arguments 
that one is impressed with a feeling of regret that he failed to devote 
considerably more space to this side of his work. This conclusion is 
justified in that the book is not intended to be a mere collation of 
historical facts concerning the Lancashire Cotton Industry (so 
regarded the essay would have had to be condemned as incomplete), 
but an economic analysis of conditions associated with its develop- 
ment. However, the writer has produced a singularly readable work, 
amply justifying its subtitle as a study in “ economic development,” 
and forming a useful contribution to economic history and theory. 

To describe briefly the make-up of the book, it may be said that, 
roughly speaking, it falls into five divisions: (1) the development 
of the cotton spinning and weaving industries from the domestic to 
the modern factory system, due regard being given to the mechanical 
side of this movement: the position and condition of the workers 
naturally receives special attention; (2) the relation of government 
to the control of the physical side of the industry; (3) the conditions 
of marketing; (4) the growth of trade unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations within the industry, and last but not least, (5) a bibliography 
of authorities bearing upon the British cotton industry in early years. 
Professor Chapman’s most important work in this volume lies, I am 
inclined to think, in the chapters dealing with the development in 
marketing, and with the growth of trade associations inside the 
cotton industry. Chapter VIII contains some pertinent remarks upon 
the relative merits of joint-stock organization and private manage- 
ment. ‘ 

In dealing with the matter of marketing, the author points out, 
briefly but cogently, the difference between countries economically 
developed and undeveloped; how the resident representative of a 
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foreign firm is requisite both for the exciting of demand and also for 
eliciting the conditions of sound credit, functions which cannot be 
discharged so effectively by the ordinary travelers. 

In dealing with this question of the promotion of trade outside of 
the producing country, he urges that the criticism of English methods 
in not placing more travelers in foreign markets is undiscriminating 
so far as the Lancashire trade in cotton goods is concerned. An 
explanation is to be found partially in the presence of foreign houses 
in Manchester. “ Many travelers do not proceed from Lancashire to 
Greece and Spain and Germany, because Greece and Spain and Ger- 
many have come, in a sense, into Manchester.” As he takes care to 
point out, this could hardly be the case except when an important 
industry happens to be highly localized. 

The present relations of the cotton markets at Liverpool and 
Manchester are of considerable interest to the economist, and a some- 
what detailed analysis of the situation with reference to future 
developments that may be anticipated, would have added considerably 
to the already great value of this part of the essay. 

The author takes a favorable view of the influence upon prices of 
dealings in “ futures,” regarding them as a steadying element in the 
market. In connection with the corn market this seems to have been 
established fairly positively by the investigation of Messrs. Flux and 
Hooker into the effect upon corn prices of the Suspension of the 
Berlin Produce Exchange (1897-1900). 

The bibliography is an important part of the work and is admir- 
ably done. It evidences the thoroughness with which the author has 
gone to the root of his subject. 

Several interesting statistical tables are included in the volume, 
and sound judgment has been shown by Professor Chapman in refus- 
mg to overburden his text with masses of figures, detracting from the 
readability of the book. Nevertheless I am inclined to think that 
more statistical analysis would have been desirable and might easily 
have been provided for in appendices. 

In this work as well as in his volume on foreign competition, Pro- 
fessor Chapman has addressed himself to what may be termed the 
material side of economics with an ability that makes one eager for 
the next production of his pen. 

Ernest R. DEwsnup. 
University oF CHICAGO, 
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The Industrial History of the United States. For High Schools 
and Colleges. By KATHARINE ComAN, Ph.B. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Co., 1905. I2mo, pp. xviii + 343 
+ xxiv. 

This book gives a narration of the economic history of the coun- 
try, beginning with the period of discovery. It is written in a clear, 
concise style and contains a large amount of descriptive material 
within brief compass. The illustrations, maps, and charts are well 
selected and add much to the value of the book. Many subjects — 
money, the tariff, population, immigration, and so forth—are in- 
cluded within the work. Its main defect is that it fails to leave upon 
the mind of the reader a clear impression of the development of the 
principal industries of the country. This is probably due to the 
multiplicity of topics covered by the author, as well as to the fact that 
the book is devoted mainly to the early periods of development, the 
course of industry since the Civil War receiving comparatively brief 
treatment. 

Rosert Morris. 


University CF CHICAGO. 
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